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4 THEY LOOK ALIKE... 
BUT EACH IS DIFFERENT 


LLUSTRATED above are Aurex amplifiers— 
each is the heart, soul and brain of a com- 
plete hearing aid assembly. 

The careful fitting of a hearing aid to an 
individual's hearing loss takes place first of 
all in the amplifier. The properly fitted ampli- 
fier has two vital functions to perform. First, 
it must be capable of clear reproduction of the 
range of tones necessary for good hearing. 
Second, it must amplify them sufficiently to 
overcome the hearing loss. 

It must be built to amplify certain 
parts of the range to a greater or lesser 
extent as called for by the individual's 
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audiogram. Only in this way may good, bd. 
anced hearing be achieved. 

The necessary compensatory amplification 
is built in with every Aurex instrument. Aurex 
alone provides all its dealers with the number 
of different amplifiers necessary for fitting 
the several prevalent types and degrees of 
deafness. Special instruments for unusual ot 
very difficult cases are also made up as te 
quired, at no extra cost to the purchaser. 
When you get an Aurex its yours. Just a 
an ear mold is fitted in your ear— 
an amplifier must be fitted to your 
hearing loss. 


HEARING AIDS 


Aurex Corporation @ 1117 North Franklin Street © Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in 117 Principal Cities 
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The Association in War Time 


Report to the Board of Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf* 


By Expert A. Gruver, LL.D., President 


E are meeting under unusual cir- 
W canes and in uncertain times. 

The Executive Committee did not 
think it wise to meet in Washington this 
year, because of the crowded condition of 
the city and the request of the Government 
to curtail as far as possible travel to the 
Capital. The kind invitation of Dr. O’Con- 
nor makes it possible to meet in the Lexing- 
ton School, where the Board has met sev- 
eral times in former years, and the com- 
mittees quite frequently. We are grateful 
for this opportunity, and appreciate the 
fine spirit of hospitality which prompted it. 
Here, the founders of the Association 
sought information and found inspiration. 
The Lexington School has always played a 
prominent part in the development of the 
Association and, from its beginnings, the 
School has been represented on the Board 
and has taken an active part in its work. - 


A National Organization 


The Association is a national organiza- 
tion. It is truly American in character. 
It was conceived in the spirit of helpful- 
ness and loving kindness; inspired by sin- 
cerity of purpose in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and individual initiative. It is founded 
upon humanitarian principles, and is op- 
erated with liberal motives—the American 
way of life, directly in conflict with the 
forces of evil which would overthrow our 
country and destroy its institutions. If 


, *Address delivered at a meeting held at the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, January 28. 
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America survives the War, the Association 
will live; should America fall, the Associa- 
tion would be destroyed. But we know 
America will not fall and the Association 
will not be destroyed. Even though some 
catastrophe should cause its organization to 
perish, its spirit will not die. 

The year has not been a normal one for 
the Association. At the time of our last 
Annual Meeting, we had not yet felt the 
full shock of war, nor did we fully realize 
just what it might mean to this Associa- 
tion. Almost immediately, however, the 
Association felt the impact, and was com- 
pelled to restrict some of its activities, par- 
ticularly the Summer Meeting scheduled 
in this School last June. And now, for a 
little more than a year, we have faced war 
conditions. 


Noteworthy Reports from Committees 


Thus far, the Association has met stead- 
fastly the demands made on it by the con- 
ditions of war, and the Association and the 
Volta Bureau have continued to render the 
usual services, notwithstanding a reduction 
in personnel. In spite of the fact that the 
Summer Meeting was not held, the commit- 
tees appointed to make reports at that time 
continued their work and submitted their 
reports, all of which have been published 
in the Votta Review and have been re- 
printed. 

These reports have been particularly 
gratifying in their clear, concise presenta- 
tion, and in their recommendations which. 
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while showing appreciation of the past, 
have looked definitely toward the future. 
Whether or not we agree with all theircon- 
clusions, we know that they represent a 
genuine contribution from the Association 
to teachers and schools for the deaf. To 
mention only the names of the committees 
and their chairmen, they were: 1. The Com- 
mittee on the Use of Hearing, Margaret 
Bodycomb, Chairman; 2, The Committee 
on Speech Reading. Lula M. Bruce, Chair- 
man; 3, The Committee on Nursery 
Schools, Mary C. New, Chairman; 4, The 
Committee on Speech, Clarence V. Hud- 
gins, Chairman. We owe them a debt of 
gratitude for the way they have completed 
their tasks and the results they have 
achieved. 


The Association Carries On 


It is encouraging to be able to report 
this tangible evidence that the Association 
is still carrying on, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of war. It helps to assure us that, 
even should we have to curtail our activities 
still further, and make more sacrifices, our 
work will continue. 


The cost of maintenance will materially 
increase, however rigidly we economize. 
The income cannot be more than in normal 
times, and it may be considerably less. 
It will require careful planning to balance 
the budget. Under existing conditions there 
seems to be no practical means of augment- 
ing the income, except through widespread 
publicity schemes which would only throw 
extra burdens on an already over-burdened 
staff and might cost more than the amount 
collected. The staff has experienced the 
Icss of competent members, and it will be 
difficult to secure suitable persons to fill 
their places. 

We are particularly fortunate in having 
experienced and able executives in charge 
of the affairs of the Association and the 
Bureau, in whom we have the utmost con- 
fidence, and upon whom we may rely. The 
faithful and loyal services of the staff and 
their untiring efforts in behalf of the As- 
sociation are truly appreciated and grate- 
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fully acknowledged. Their knowledge of 
the affairs of the Association qualify them 
to propose and direct any practical means 
of increasing the income, or of making 
whatever curtailments of the work are 
necessary. 

However, upon the committees will fal] 
the duty of thinking out and planning the 
wisest policies to be pursued and the most 
practical activities to be undertaken. Now, 
more than ever, each individual contribu. 
tion will help solve the many problems we 
shall be called upon to face. The Board, 
in its broader capacity, will exercise direct. 
ing control, adhering strictly to the Con. 
stitution and constantly to the purpose of 
the Association. By so doing, the Board 
will keep faith with its founders and men. 
bers, to whom it must make a report of its 
stewardship. This, as I see it, is the obli- 
gation placed upon us by the founders of 
the Association, a duty which we have a 
sumed, and which we will fulfill. come what 
may. 


Unusual Demands in War Time 


We call to mind similar conditions du 
ing the First World War, which brought 
unusual demands upon the Association. 
They were met with resolution and fixed 
purpose. The practical results were ev- 
dent then and are evident now, wherever 
the influence of the Association is fel. 
The exigencies of the present war may cal 
upon the Association to face other eme: 
gencies and opportunities, or to render oth 
er and new service, the nature of which 
cannot be foreseen. 


At present, however, we must think in 
terms of the immediate future. with an et 
single to the best interests of the deaf aml 
the Association, exercising our best judg 
ment. It would be a rash man, indeed, who 
would assume to predict what will take 
place or what we shall be called upon tt 
do between this and the next annual met: 
ing of the Board. We are living in! 
changing world. It may be a transition § 
period for the Association. We must keq 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Acoustic Training Helps Lip Reading 


By Fritz Hewer, Px.D. 


ing help or hinder the development 

of lip reading ability? Results of 
lip reading tests offer clear and decisive 
answers to this question. These results have 
shown again and again that the more hear- 
ing a child has and the more this hearing 
has been trained the better his lip reading 
will be. Children who have learned to use 
their hearing not only understand more in 
the classroom where their hearing is help- 
ing them, they understand better what is 
said in a silent motion picture test where 
one might expect them to be at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with children who never 
depend on sound in any case. 

In a study made at Mount Airy! the aver- 
age lip reading score of children without 
auricular training was 38, of children hav- 
ing auricular training 50. This difference, 
which is a large one since half of all the 
scores fell between 32 and 57, is statistic- 
ally significant. (The number of children 
without auricular training was 130, of chil- 
dren with auricular training 46. Only chil- 
dren who had entered a school for the deaf 
before the age of ten were considered in 
this comparison.) If we present the same 
data in another way we can say that 52% 
of the children without auricular training, 
and only 35% of those with training had 
scores below 40. 

Further comparisons of the two groups 
tule out the possibility that factors other 
than auricular training are responsible for 
the difference in lip reading ability. Age 
differences cannot explain it since the chil- 
dren with auricular training were, on the 
average, slightly younger than those with- 
out, We can also rule out the possibility 


[Di the training of residual hear- 


‘These results come from a lip reading survey made 
by membes of the Clarke School Research Depart- 
ment th'ough the courtesy of the superintendent and 
teachers of the Pennsylvania School fo: the Deaf. 
Similar data obtained from smaller groups at the 
Marke School were presented in the Seventy-Second 
Annual Report of that school (1938-39, p. 25). 


that the children given auricular training 
were a selected group as regards intelli- 
gence. Direct comparisons of degree of 
hearing and lip reading ability give consis- 
tent positive correlations between degree of 
hearing as measured by audiometer tests 
and tests of lip reading ability. At the 
Clarke School these correlations have 
ranged from .40 to .60. 

All these results show clearly that degree 
of hearing and auricular training favor the 
development of lip reading ability. We find 
only one group of children that stands as 
an exception to this rule. The children who 
enter schools for the deaf after the age of 
ten with a considerable amount of hearing 
are not consistently good lip readers. They 
show great individual differences in lip 
reading ability. Some of them belong to 
the best lip readers in their school popula- 
tions, others to the worst. The reason why 
part of this group does not follow the rule 
and reads the lips poorly in spite of hav- 
ing a considerable amount of hearing is 
not difficult to find. While some people 
come to read the lips reasonably well with 
little or no formal training, most people 
need systematic drill in the fundamentals 
of lip reading. The children who become / 
deaf late often lack this training and many 
of them are seriously handicapped in lip 
reading as a result. Their superior mas- 
tery of language does not suffice to over- 
come this handicap resulting from lack of 
training. Their poor lip reading has no 
bearing on the general relation of hearing 
to lip reading, but it is another indication 
of the importance of special training in lip 
reading for children who become deaf late. 

The question might be asked why this re- 
lationship between hearing and lip reading 
is not always noticed, if it really exists. The 
answer is that when the child with consid- 
erable hearing understands easily it is natu- 

(Continued on page 180) 
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First Aid for the School Library 


By Harriet Montacue 


OES your school library need first 

[) aid? Have you noticed it lately to 

find out whether it is just limping 

along, or is functioning as a good library 

should? Have you, in fact, thought how a 
good library should function? 

The library of a school for the deaf is 
not just a place where the teachers can 
read Harper’s Magazine in the late after- 
noons, or where the pupils may come to 
get story books when they have beén good 
boys and girls. Rightly organized and 
equipped, a school library is a workshop 
where the teachers can find the tools they 
need to do their work efficiently. The tools 
are books about the education of the deaf. 

Not long ago, I took a trip during which 
I visited a number of schools for the deaf. 
In most of them I was shown the library. 
Many of the libraries were large, airy, com- 
fortable rooms, with easy chairs and crowd- 
ed shelves. But when I sauntered around 
and looked at the shelves, I was often ap- 
palled to find how few of the really neces- 
sary books were there. 

It is true, there are not many books in 
English dealing with the education of the 
deaf; yet there is no dearth of printed mat- 
ter on every conceivable topic in this field. 
Most of it is in compact and readable form, 
and for the teacher who can get at it and 
knows how to use it, it offers a wealth of 
possibilities. 

First, there is the abundance of informa- 
tion provided in bound volumes of the three 
periodicals: The American Annals of the 
Deaf, the Vota Review, and The Teacher 
of the Deaf. Together and in complete sets, 
these constitute probably 80% of the litera- 
ture in English on the educational prob- 
lems arising from deafness. Yet in my tour 
of school libraries I found only one school 
that had bound sets of all these magazines 
and one other school that had complete sets 
of two of them. 


The Annals was first published in 1848, 
Interrupted during the Civil War, it has 
appeared five times a year from 1869 to 
the present day. All its editors have been 
scholarly men, and some of its contributors 
have possessed noteworthy literary ability, 
Its early issues are rich in historical lore, 
The editors were able to dig into the past, 
for they understood the languages of the 
past—Greek, Latin, old Spanish, old Ger. 
man—and they dug thoroughly, and fol. 
lowed to the sources many of the bits of 
folklore in this field of learning. Dr. E. A. 
Fay, for instance, was able to quote Lucre. 
tius in Latin and Aristotle in Greek, and 
to prove that neither stated that the deaf 
are incapable of being taught. While he 
was about it, Dr. Fay went on to explode 
the favorite notion that St. Augustine held 
the deaf to be incapable of religious in. 
struction. It is all there in black and white 
for anybody to read, and good reading, 
too; and an hour spent with the Annals 
would clear up all this nonsense; yet teach- 
ers and superintendents alike, when they 
speak in public or prepare an article for 
publication, almost invariably bring in 
those old misquotations from Lucretius and 
Aristotle, because it is easier to quote from 
one another than to hunt up the facts in 
the Annals—if, indeed, the Annals is at 
hand in the school library to be consulted. 

Of course, every school and most individ: 
ual teachers receive current copies of the 
Annals, but they don’t keep them; and un- 
less the issues are bound and indexed their 
contents are buried fathoms deep so far 
future reference is concerned. It really is 
too bad, for during all these years the Ar- 
nals has offered much of enduring value 
The early education of the deaf is filled 
with historic interest, and many of the edi- 
cators of the deaf have been great persor 
alities. Few activities are more rewardinf 
than hours spent dipping into back issue 
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to find some of these personalities featured 
as contemporaries, some of them arguing 
vociferously in quite a contemporary way. 
And nothing is more conducive to humility 
than for the teacher who thinks she has dis- 
covered something new to find it all ex- 
plained in the Annals in 1884. 

As for the Votta Review, it has been 
published since 1899, five times a year as 
the Association Review, from 1899 through 
1909; then as a monthly since 1910. Like 
the Annals, its early issues offer great his- 
torical interest, for the first Association Re- 
views published Dr. Bell’s copious notes on 
the histories of schools for the deaf and the 
beginnings of speech teaching in Europe 
and this country. The VoLta Review has 
never tried to be exclusively technical. It 
has offered much of human interest as well 
as many articles “with the chalk dust on 
them,” to quote a favorite saying of a well- 
known contributor. When a teacher writes 
to the Volta Bureau for information on 
some specific topic, and a list of articles 
has been sent her, she often writes back to 
admit shamefacedly that these issues are 
not in her school library. Then it is neces- 
sary to slaughter six or seven good copies 
to supply her with the information she re- 
quests, 
~ The Annals, the VoLTA REVIEW and the 
Teacher of the Deaf all publish yearly in- 
dexes; but to be fully available to the teach- 
er, their contents should be card indexed 
and catalogued, with cross references. For 
the past ten years, the Votta Review has 
published a topical index in the December 
issue each year, and this makes easily avail- 
able all the articles published under any 
given head during any given year. Pro- 
vided, of course, that all the issues are in 
the school library and bound together so 
the index may be applied. 

The Teacher of the ‘Deaf is an English 
publication which has been issued six times 
a year since 1903. Published under the 
auspices of a committee of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, it has of- 
fered expression for a great variety of opin- 
ion, and has published news of many inno- 


vations in this field. The English have been 
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ahead of us in quite a few instances of re- 
search and practice. They had nursery 
schools for the deaf and separate schools 
for hard of hearing children while we were 
still talking about them. They had hearing 
aid clinics before we ever thought of clinics. 
They published a series of important pam- 
phlets on the use of hearing in schools for 
the deaf while we had only two such pam- 
phlets—the brochure published by Mr. John 
D. Wright for use in his own school, and 
another from his pen issued by the Volta 
Bureau. Any American teacher would be 
stimulated and inspired by these English 
publications if they were made available to 
her. Many of them are now, alas, out of 
print. 

One of the most important contributions 
of the Votta Review has been the publica- 
tion of proceedings of Association meet- 
ings. These collections of papers are often 
far reaching in their implications and very 
rewarding to the student. The issues for 
November, 1938, and October 1940, con- 
taining proceedings of the meetings held in 
those years, almost constitute textbooks in 
themselves. The more recently published 
reports of the various Association commit- 
tees on speech, lip reading, nursery school 
training and the use of hearing, so carefully 
and thoughtfully prepared, are not by any 
means ordinary reports. They represent 
history in the making, for they embody the 
considered opinions of leaders in this field; 
and they are worthy of study on the part 
of every teacher. 

Besides these important periodicals, there 
are books which should be in every school 
library and should be required reading for 
every teacher in training. Arnold’s “Edu- 
cation of the Deaf” is still available. Hay- 
cock’s “Teaching of Speech,” easily the 
most important work in English in this 
field, was out of print until the Volta Bu- 
reau reissued it. “The Handicap of Deaf- 
ness,” by Irene and A. W. G. Ewing, is a 
profound and scholarly work, built care- 
fully from copious and painstaking re- 
search, and written in language anybody 
can understand. It is now out of print, 

(Continued on page 176) 
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HE little girl was two years old when 
| her father was trying to satisfy her 
desire to learn the names of things. 
“W'at’s ’at?” she said as she pointed to 
her father’s watch while sitting on his lap. 
He held the watch to her ear and said, “Can 
you hear it saying tick, tick, tick, tick?” 
Then he said, “It is daddy’s tick-tick,” until 
she said, “Daddy’s tick-tick.” It was not 
long until she would herself take up the 
watch whenever she had a chance, hold it 
to her ear, and say, “Daddy’s tick-tick.” 
Thus the meaning of a watch came to be to 
her a thing to pick up, put to her ear, and 
hear it say, “Tick-tick-tick-tick.” 


The “Response” Theory 


Now there is a school of psychologists in 
these days who firmly believe that the 
meaning of anything lies in the response 
one makes to it. Such psychologists are 
known as “response” theorists. As they 
see it, for a baby a father is one who tosses 
it up, so it must become rigid by tightening 
its muscles; a mother is one who nurses it 
in her arms, so there is general muscular 
relaxation; the little neighbor girl is one 
who tickles it and makes a fuss over it, so 
the effort is to laugh and to fend off the 
various friendly advances. It is the child’s 
own muscle sensations from appropriate 
motor responses plus its feeling responses 
that give the child its consciousness of 
meaning. Does some one make it excite 
muscle tension? That is father. Does some 
one relax its muscles? That’s mother. 
Does some one make it laugh and wiggle 
its arms and legs? That is the neighbor 
girl. 

For the adult a friend is one who, in 
actual presence or in thought, invites ap- 
proach and confidence. An enemy is one 
who stimulates withdrawal or combat. A 
stranger is one for whom there is no settled 
attitude on which to come to rest. From 


The Psychology of Speech 


By F. M. Grece, Pu.D. 


The Volta Review 


each slight movement or line of talk of a 
stranger there follows a succession of ten. 
tative attitudes until one finally settles on 
an equilibrium of adjustments. Up to the 
time of the settled adjustments he is a 
stranger. Thereafter he has a more fixed 
meaning. Thus it is that from our own 
bodies we come to know what anything is, 
A piece of paper is “litter” on the floor if 
we try to pick it up. If it invites the use 
of a pencil, it is writing paper. It isa 
windbreak if we paste it over a hole ing 
window pane. It is a fire-starter for one 
who needs it for that purpose. What any. 
thing is depends for the moment on the 
use to which it is put. 


Testing Orientation 


In testing the validity of the respons 
theory of meaning, the writer once carried 
through an extended series of experiments 
and discovered, by use of an ataxiograph 
and other suitable apparatus, that 70% of 
the college students who merely thought 
north, south, east, west, tended to bend 
the whole body in the direction named; 
20% rolled their eyeballs; 4% merely 
leaned the head; 1% twisted the neck; and 
one subject wiggled the right arm. Ou 
conclusion was that in getting in mind 
geographic directions, people turn out to he 
body benders, head leaners, neck twisters 
“eyeballers.” or thumbers. 

As having an important bearing on the 
psychology of speech for teaching purposes 
it is worth knowing that when anyon 
suffers disorientation (assigns wrong dire: 
tions) in a given locality, the best way t 
become properly orientated is to face a tre 
north, think intensely of something ke 
knows to be in that direction, such as th 
North Pole, and then lean or bend in thi 
direction, each time saying “north” wit 
considerable emphasis. In similar fashio 
the other directions are taken up. 
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Perhaps it will help clear up some of the 
mystery in this theory of meaning if it is 
explained that the movements that under- 
gird the consciousness of meanings may be 
overt (visible), as in the cases of the orien- 
tation studies, or covert (invisible). In the 
latter case it is only a tendency to move 
that underlies the meaning consciousness. 
In such a case the tendency is discoverable 
by means of an instrument known as an 
oscillograph, which measures extremely 
slight electric activity in a muscle which is 
about to contract. Covert tendencies yield 
meanings as well as overt ones do. 

Returning to the story of our little girl, 
it happened that when she was about five 
years of age, her father undertook to teach 
her her directions. So father and child 
went out into the yard and as he led her 
northward they said with vigor, “North, 
north, north”; when eastward, “East, east, 
east”; and so on around the compass. The 
“eyeballer” type of folk have been found 
usually to be struggling for the image of a 
map, when trying to get their directions— 
an uneconomic system. 


Words Are Symbo!s for Meanings 


Now the point of all this is that to have 
an “idea” one must have a consciousness 
(chiefly motor or kinesthetic) of a bodily 
response toward the object of the “idea.” 
An “idea” is an object of, an image of, 
something, plus the consciousness of a 
meaningful attitude. We do our thinking, 
our problem-solving, in terms of meanings 
and for our ideas there need not be words, 
If words are used they are but symbols for 
meanings. When in due time the little girl 
learned to say “watch” she acquired an- 
other kind of attitude, an artificial one to- 
ward the ticking object. The meaning at- 
titude was that of holding a tick-tick. to. her 
ear. The word attitude was the peculiar 
adjustment of mouth, tongue, vocal cords 
and breathing to say the word “watch.” 
Thus the spoken words are but vocal han- 
dles to ideas. 


Now response-theory psychologists hold 
that all association of ideas is association 
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of movements, the movements to bring the 
face of a watch so as to see its hands. 
arouse the movements to say the word 
“watch.” The reversal of these events brings 
contrary consequences; that is, covert or 
overt watch verbalizing brings watch mean- 
ing. The order of events may be either 
meaning—watch, or watch—meaning. 

Persons with normal hearing are not apt 
to realize or remember how they acquired 
speech, the handles to meanings. Persons 
who teach deaf children are more likely to 
observe this procedure. 


The deaf child learns speech very much 
as the normal child does. But words, the 
symbols for meaning movements, are ac- 
quired much more slowly. The deaf child 
is wholly dependent upon others while he 
is learning to grasp the handles or words 
symbolizing movements. The normal child 
has, through imitation, repeated words over 
and over until the words become fully asso- 
ciated with the movements. Only by drill- 
ing the deaf child endlessly, do word sym- 
bols become interlocked with the meaning 
movements. 


The Deaf Child Must Think Verbally 


When the deaf child thinks verbally, at 
the same time associating (but not using 
with his words) the movements of meaning, 
one may say that he has acquired speech. 
With him, as with those who have normal 
hearing, meaning movements lead to word 
meaning, or the word brings the associa- 
tion of meaning movements. 

People with normal hearing are often 
more willing to interpret the movements of 
the deaf than to help them with speech. Per- 
haps they do not realize that they them- 
selves associate in their mind the word 
symbol. They may even respond to the 
deaf child by using movements instead of 
using speech even while they hold in mind 
the word symbol. 
~The longer the deaf child stays in the 
stage of movements-meaning, the longer 
it takes him to acquire the word symbol 
and the more difficult it becomes for him 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Junior High (née Public) School 

47, at 23rd Street and Second 
Avenue in New York City. Most of the 
time, however, it has been very, very good. 
At this point the parents’ association takes 
a bow. 

It is the only public day school for the 
deaf in this amazing city of five Boroughs: 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Staten Island. From each of these 
Boroughs come the deaf children to 47 to 
attend classes all the way from kindergarten 
to ninth grade. 


A SOMETIMES spoiled child is the 


Parents Battle for Bus Transportation 


They come by bus, instead of the over- 
crowded subways, only because of the bat- 
tle the parents put up for that means of 
transportation. 

The school building is quite new in spite 
of its seventeen years. It has large win- 
dows and good light, the ceilings are high 
and, generally, the children enjoy a most 
pleasant atmosphere. Excepting, of course, 
the country-like odor that emanates from 
the stables on the 24th Street side. But, 
then, that’s not the most unpleasant odor 
in this Big City. 


A Hearing Aid for Each Class 


It was many, many years ago that one 
large hearing instrument was presented to 
the school by a parent who had lots of 
“cabbage,” the vernacular for paper money. 
At stated periods the children were given 
a “taste” of hearing through this mech- 
anism. 

Now the school boasts of a hearing aid 
for each class. The instruments have im- 
measurably aided the children in their un- 
derstanding of the teachers who are giving 
them the three R’s. As their hearing re- 
ception has been sharpened, many parents, 


What One Parents’ Association Has Done 


By RosBert Rossins, Sr. 


The Volta Review 


aware of this, have expressed a desire for 
increased and intensified use of the hearing 
aids for their children, even at the expense 
of arithmetic, geography, spelling, etc. 


No Electricians for Repairs 


Sometimes the instruments got out of 
order. Sometimes the technician assigned 
to maintain them wasn’t there, removed 
through machinations of that devil “false 
economy.” With the coming of the war 
and “priorities,” the hearing aids and the 
children took a beating for many months, 
Most of the instruments were down. The 
ear phones lay tragically on the children’ 
desks: like a radio crippled by a blasted § 
tube at the most exciting stage of a mys 
tery drama. 

The parents protested to the Board of 
Education. They envisaged a “six-month 
plan” to overhaul, substitute, etc. The re 
ply was that the Board was handicapped by 
shortages of materials. There was plenty 
of money, however. (In the old days th 
“budget” couldn’t stand additional e. 
penditures beyond those already “planned” 
for the current school year.) 

Last December 7, on the anniversary o 
Pearl Harbor, I submitted an “ultimatum” 
through a letter to an associate superit 
tendent of schools. Procrastination mus 
now come to an end, I demanded. [| asked 
for an interview with him on behalf of: 
parents’ committee including myself. Or 
week was allowed him to make the arrange 
ments. No reply. 

One week later, on December 14, I we 
hopping mad. I wrote to the executive com 
mittee of the parents’ association advisix 
the use of extreme measures under the cir 
cumstances. The associate superintendet 
of schools was similarly advised and wé 
further informed that I was sending a com 


(Continued on page 182) 
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South Carolina School for the Deaf, 

quotes in its issue of January 9 from 
a recent article in National Rehabilitation 
News dealing with “Deaf Workers in De- 
fense Industries.” 


As the prospector, who found that which he 
sought so accidentally and unexpectedly, the in- 
dustries are awakening to the employment possi- 
bilities of a large group of workers who are 
capable of carrying these essential materials of 
war. ... Of this group of potential workers, the 
deaf and hard of hearing are by the very nature 
of their disability most fitted to stand hours of 
work necessary in war production. They have the 
physical strength to perform the necessary tasks, 
and they have all the faculties of a normally 
hearing person needed in the operation of these 
production machines. In addition to this, they 
have a highly developed sense of vibration and 
rhythm which ig so essential in handling power- 
operated machines. In the modern noisy shops, 
the value of the sense of hearing is greatly im- 
paired in the detection of the proper operation 
of a machine. Here the deafened man, with his 
highly developed sense of touch, is an asset as 
a machine production worker, and in this one 
situation he has a slight advantage over the physi- 
cally normal workers. . . . The problem of the 
rehabilitation agent is to acquaint the new 
worker with his employment possibilities in the 
present crisis and to retain and assist in the ad- 
justment of the experienced worker to the better 
paying and more essential work in the war in- 
dustries; It is no longer a question of finding 
employment for this group; it is the problem 
of locating these people and bringing to them a 
realization of their own importance and their 
individual responsibility in carrying on this war. 


Te Palmetto Leaf, published at the 


In the February 6 Saturday Evening 
Post, Edsel Ford tells “Why We Employ 
Aged and Handicapped Workers,” and re- 
veals the impressive total of 11,163 em- 
ployees of Ford plants who, although in 
various stages of disability, are receiving 
full pay. “No company regards such em- 
ployment as charity or altruism,” he says, 
“All our handicapped workers give full 
value for their wages, and their tasks are 
carried out with absolutely no allowances 
or special considerations. Our real assis- 
tance to them has been merely the discov- 
ery of tasks which would develop their use- 
fulness.” One hundred eleven of these em- 


Handicapped Workers in War Industries 
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ployees are deaf. “No man is hopeless or 
helpless,” concludes Mr. Ford, “as long as 
he has the will to do and his fellow men 
will give him a helping hand. Courage is 
not a matter of age or physical condition.” 

Bearing out these contentions, the entire 
issue for January of Manpower Review, 
issued by the War Manpower Commission 
of the Office for Emergency Management, 
is devoted to a series of discussions under 
the topical head, “The Physically Handi- 
capped: Assets, not Liabilities.” The text 
of the sermon is: “By their skills you shall 
know them; not as blind, deaf, one-armed, 
crippled—but as carpenters, machinists, in- 
spectors, lathe operators.” 

The titles of some of the articles in this 
issue indicate the content: “Government . 
Blazes a Trail,” “Needed: A Revision of 
Attitude,” “Are Older Workers Handi- 
capped?” “The Road Back,” “Odds Against 
Handicapped Drop,” “Investing in Abil- 
ity,” “Allied for Service.” 

Under the title, “Broader Horizons,” 
Mr. K. Vernon Banta, of the United States 
Employment Service, challenges the old, 
cut and dried formula that “marked the 
blind for jobs as broont-makers . . . the 
person who has lost a leg for a job as 
crossing watchman . . . disregarding the 
fact that the blind man may have been an 
industrial engineer before losing his sight; 
or the one-legged man a locomotive engi- 
neer.” Mr. Banta continues, “To those 
charged with the welfare and guidance of 
the physically handicapped today, all jobs 
are jobs for the handicapped. Tradition 
and practice are not easy fetters to break, 
but the occupational horizon of the physi- 
cally handicapped is gradually being broad- 
ened. There is no reason why it should 
not be widened to include every job in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles.” 

Amplifying this contention, Mr. Banta 
submits a sample chart of physical de- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
ACROSS 
THE HALL — 


EAR Friends and Others: 
D> Far be it from this department to 
voice a protest against the atten- 
tion compelling speech reports that have 
been appearing lately, but the following 
letter from a teacher came to us the other 
day, and it seemed worth recording. 


Concerning the Speech Reports 


Dear Teacher Across the Hall: 

From long experience we teachers have 
learned that any criticism, no matter how 
it hurts—and Gosh! how it does hurt some- 
times!—is good for us. If we agree (after 
we have got over being mad) we are prop- 
erly chastened and try to do better. If we 
disagree, we know we must work all the 
harder to prove the critics wrong. 

But for general information (and espe- 
cially mine) I wish you would ask the crit- 
ics a question or two, and ask them straight 
out in your column. 

First, what constitutes speech for the 
deaf child? Who is to say how much 
speech he must have before this is dubbed 
intelligible speech? Must he be able to 
read a number of unrelated sentences that 
have no interest for him? Must he be 
able to answer questions put to him accord- 
ing to the whim of some adult he does not 
know especially well? Must he reel off 
oral paragraphs? Must he be able to talk 
to strangers unacquainted with the deaf? 

Or is intelligible speech the speech neces- 
sary for those who have to talk with him 
daily to be able to make him understand 


and get understandable answers? No mat- 
ter how simple the remarks and questions 
put to him must be, if he can answer so that 
these necessary persons understand him, 
certainly his speech is intelligible to them. 

When we strain our ears, glued to the 
radio, to understand some big official from 
an allied country, do we shake our heads 
critically and murmur, “Unintelligible! 
Unintelligible!” No, we concentrate on the 
ideas of this potentate and say, “That's 
good. That’s just right! Good for him!” 

The point I am trying to make is that 
unrelated sentences, because there is no in- 
teresting idea back of them, nothing to con- 
centrate on, are bound to seem more or 
less unintelligible to casual listeners. 

I well remember an occasion when it was 
impressed upon me that a word or two was 
speech—speech enough for my _needs— 
only I did not have it. I was trying to 
connect my school-learned French with the 
French Canadian spoken in that rural sec- 
tion of the Province of Quebec, and the 
French Canadian man I asked didn’t have 
any idea what I was talking about. Neither 
did I have any idea what he was telling me. 
Had we got together about this, we certair 
ly would have managed to understand each 
other, a little, anyway. 

No child is at his best in tests. We teach- 
ers know that. And you can’t fool w 
either. I had a child who was alway 
termed phlegmatic. Nothing bothered her 
seemingly. Yet when we were waiting fo 
our Class’s turn to go in and have the eat 
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est sort of test by visiting officials, she 
turned to me and said, “My legs are shake. 
Why?” 

And what about different ages? When 
a first year child learns to say Mother, and 
his mother hears him for the first time, 
isn’t that intelligible speech? 

| was horrified to learn that the speech 
of deaf children, even to official examiners, 
remains constant. Would the examiners 
say that if they could take time to engage 
children of different ages in conversation 
about things that really interested them? 
When they weren’t awed about examina- 
tions? Fathers and mothers don’t find it 
as difficult to talk to their children in the 
Advanced Department as they did when 
their children were in the first grades. Ask 
them! 

Have you ever tried to ascertain and 
write down the names and addresses of fifty 
small hearing children to be enrolled on a 
summer playground? How many did you 
get, without the aid of an older sister or 
brother? 

I am willing to grant that an imperfect 
S or T or J might still be imperfect later 
on. But I lift an eye brow, Teacher, I lift 
two eye brows, at the declaration that the 
speech of our pupils does not grow more 
understandable with the years in school, or 
that it isn’t easier to talk to them when 
they are in the graduating class than it was 
in the primary department. Their speech 
may be imperfect on Graduation Day, yes! 
But it certainly is more understandable. I 
have brought too many hearing friends to 
Commencement, to talk with my pets after 
the exercises, to be persuaded this isn’t 
true, 

I had a pupil, years ago, who never 
seemed to be able to get the best of SH. 
Sometimes I deluded myself that he had. 
as he pronounced it perfectly a time or two, 
then went back to his old habit, which un- 
fortunately had been ingrained long before 
he had entered our school. (Private teach- 
er! No aspersions on other schools!) I 
labored optimistically with that boy day 
after day. Later other teachers and better 
teachers did. 
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1 met the boy in Harrisburg not long 
ago, only he isn’t a boy now, but a fine 
young man, with a good job, and a girl. 
He told us all about both of them. His SH 
is still imperfect, but I found it easier to 
understand him than I ever had. Of 
course, | spoke slowly, and used words he 
knew, and he spoke carefully, too, about 
things that were vitally interesting to him. 
Any examiner, official or unofficial, who 
told me that boy’s speech had remained 
constant, would have had a snowball thrust 
in his face. 


I'm not trying to delude myself about 
the speech work. Of course it is not per- 
fect. Of course it can be improved. What 
can't? But don’t tell me that the pupils’ 
conversation doesn’t grow more under- 
standable—whether unrelated sentences do 
or not—to those who must have contact 
with them. And who is to say whether talk- 
ing to comparative strangers, or to those 
nearest and dearest, and most important to 
one’s life, is speech? 

Just a TEACHER OF SPEECH. 


Very Interesting 


It was a cold, blustery day in March. 
Half the class had been summoned to the 
infirmary for the periodic hearing tests. 
Three children were playing a time telling 
game with clock faces. The teacher was 
laboring with fat little Gerty, who had to 
have extra help with addition every day. 
Frank, day pupil, was putting the finishing 
touches to the kite he had made for 
Kathie’s birthday present. He had a ruler, 
and was carefully measuring two inches, 
half-inch, etc. 

The door opened, the principal stood 
there with a visitor, an earnest looking gen- 
tleman with thick spectacles and a shock of 
dark hair, slightly touseled. 

“This is Mr. Smith, Mrs. Dobbins. He 
is working for his doctor’s degree at the 
University. His thesis is concerned with 
certain problems in the education of the 
handicapped—is that right, Mr. Smith? 
He is especially interested in arithmetic, 
and will spend a little time here. This is 
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one of our younger hearing aid classes, Mr. 
Smith, but there’s not so much hearing! 
Losses vary from 60 to 80! I'll be back 
later, Mrs. Dobbins.” 

The teacher hastily stifled a sigh, and 
summoned the Smile of Welcome. They 
had been thesised so much lately! “Come 
in, won’t you? We are waiting for the rest 
of us to come back from their hearing 
tests. Meanwhile these children are prac- 
ticing telling time, while I am _ helping 
Gertrude, and Frank is measuring the place 
to cut the wood for that kite, as you see. 
He’s struggling with half inches.” Adroit- 
ly behind her back she wiggled one hand 
to Andy the Dependable to produce a chair 
for this visitor. 

Andy was dependable. 
down. “Very interesting!” 

“Arithmetic, I believe the principal told 
me,” Mrs. Dobbins began, but the visitor 
smiled blandly. “O, anything, anything! 
I’m interested in it all—arithmetic, lan- 
guage, social science, readine—just go 
right on with the regular day’s work, 
please.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dobbins, still wearing 
the Smile, “this is not quite a regular day. 
In fact there never is a regular day. Some- 
thing always happens to make it different. 
Today half the children are out for their 
hearing tests. .They may come back soon, 
or they may not, if they have to wait. And 
this is Kathie’s birthday. Her mother has 
sent two dollars and a half for her party 
this evening, and we are going to help her 
budget the money, and later, we’re going 
out to help her make her purchases.” 

“That will be very interesting,” Mr. 
Smith said again, and he refused to stay 
put, but wandered over to Frank, and 
helped him figure out the exact place to 
cut off the last wood strip. Then he went 
to the time telling game. The children, 
who had been loudly criticising one an- 
other’s accuracy, immediately became 
wooden and quiet, staring at Mr. Smith as 
if a man of his caliber had never put foot 
in those halls. Mrs. Dobbins knew they 
were registering every detail of his appear- 
ance and later they ‘would tell her about 


The visitor sat 
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his “too much hair,” but Mr. Smith didn’ 
seem to mind. He joined in the game, 
easily, and soon the children accepted him 
and were lively and animated again. Real. 
ly, he wasn’t such a bad sort, even if he 
was going to put them in his thesis! The 
teacher didn’t even scold Gerty when she 
made the same mistake for the fifteenth 
time. 

Then, luckily. the other children came 
back from their hearing tests, and Kathie 
eagerly thrust her birthday money, two 
collar bills and a half dollar, at the teach 
er, and the others crowded round the table, 

Somebody got Mrs. Dobbin’s purse and 
counted out two dollars and a_ half in 
change, to expedite matters. There wer 
nickels and pennies and dimes and quar. 
ters, All this was spread upon the table, 
while Kathie and the other children cogi. 
tated. There were to be ten children at the 
party. One dollar must be reserved for 
ice-cream. That left the rest of the money 
for cake and candy. Big cakes at the local 
bakery cost seventy-five cents, as the chil 
dren knew. Kathie wanted fancy paper 
napkins. They would be ten cents. Cand; 
and nuts would take fifty more. Fifteen 
cents left. What to do with it was a prob- 
lem. But it was Kathie’s party, and she 
had seen little red place cards at the Five 
and Ten for fifteen cents a dozen. So. 
against Frank’s vigorous suggestion that 
the fifteen cents be devoted to pretzel 
(Frank was invited to the party and he 
liked pretzels) the place cards were decided 
on. The money for the various things wa 
put into neat piles on pieces of paper, each 
labeled, then wrapped up in that paper 
ready for the trip to the store late in the 
morning. 

Kathie gazed happily at the little paper 
with their precious contents, but Frank 
scowled at the one marked Place Carts 
“Better the pretzels!” he said. Kathie 
wavered, but finally shook her head. “No. 
I want place cards.” 

Mr. Smith dived into his pocket and pro 
duced a quarter. “I wonder if I would be 
allowed to make a slight contribution to 
ward pretzels? I’m like Frank. A patty 
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without pretzels just simply isn’t a party!” 

Everybody beamed on this generous 
guest, even Mrs. Dobbins, and Kathie said 
‘ proper thank you, and Mrs. Dobbins 
gently tried to shift attention away from 
party problems toward some language 
work. But no! That was not to be. A boy 
came in with the children’s account books, 
and a note from the office: “Please have the 
children check their spending money at 
once, instead of tomorrow, the regular day, 
on account of the trip to the museum to- 
morrow. Children who have no car fare 
must be provided for.” 

Mrs. Dobbins smiled apologetically at 
the visitor. “You see, we have to help the 
children’ keep track of their spending 
money, check what they spend and what 
they have left. Of course the money is in 
the safe, but every time a child goes to the 
movies or buys anything the housemother 
writes it on a slip of paper and puts it in 
this envelope. So we know.” 

“Why, that’s very interesting,” Mr. 
Smith remarked. “Very. A very sensible 
plan!” 

“It won’t take long,” Mrs. Dobbins 
promised, hopefully, but she was mistaken. 
It took longer than usual, a full half hour 
of frenzied finance. Don would insist that 
the show he had gone to with one of the 
housemothers was “free,” and waxed in- 
dignant that money had been taken for 
his trolley fare. Betsy, the class plutocrat, 
could never remember whether she bought 
candy and ice cream or whether her aunt, 
a teacher in the vocational department, had 
got it for her, and this time there were two 


slips missing. A child from another class © 


brought them in, however. They had got 
in the wrong envelope, and at last all ac- 
count books were straight, and every child 
knew exactly how much money he had left. 
Time for reading, now. Mrs. Dobbins 
rejoiced. No one could help liking these 
beautiful modern new readers. Frank 
passed them, and he didn‘t forget to give 
one to Mr. Smith first, and—the door 
opened, and the principal had come to take 
Mr. Smith to another class. 

“Sorry!” she said. “But if you are going 
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to see some of the older children, Mr. 
Smith, we'll have to hurry along—” 

“I’m sorry, too,” said Mr. Smith. He 
shook hands with Mrs. Dobbins and then 
the children rushed forward and shook 
hands with him, and Frank hugged him. 
Obviously they liked Mr. Smith. “Hope 
you have a good time at your party, 
Kathie,” he said. “Very interesting class! 
I’m sorry to go.” 

“I will give you pretzel,” Kathie prom- 
ised. “Maybe cake and candy. Maybe!” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you, Kathie,” 
said Mr. Smith, but I'll have to be getting 
along back to the University before you 
get back from the store. But I certainly 
have had a good time with you. Thank 
you again, Mrs. er Roberns. I’m only 
sorry I can’t stay longer—long enough to 
see an arithmetic lesson. I have an idea 
that would be very interesting.” 


In March 


Teacher bought a ticket for the concert. 
fifteenth row. 

Bobby sneezed at her a week and Teacher 
didn’t go! 

Then the Boy Friend asked her to take in 
a brand new play. 

Bobby had another cold, and so did she, 
next day. 

Planning a sight seeing trip, with teacher 
pals, instead, 

After Bobby coughed four days she spent 
four days in bed. 

Bobby then grew pale and thin, and Teach- 
er, too, grew thinner. 

So she could not journey to her cousin’s 
home for dinner. 

Now she’s almost worried sick. Her heart 
gives fearful thumps. 

Bobby isn’t in the class. 
the mumps! 


Now Bobby has 


Letter from an Experienced Teacher 
To Her Young Sister, Not So Experienced 


Dear Sis: 

You say you are surprised to find, in 
this new school of yours, that there is no 
more geography and history. but that it is 
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“the social studies,” and a very good thing, 
my dear. 

Instead of chopping learnings into neat 
compartments these days, we believe they 
should be integrated into all the other af- 
fairs in which children are interested, and 
need to be interested. 

Even little children are influenced by 
their environment. Farms and rivers and 
cities: affect their lives and relationships. 
Social relationships are interwoven with 
the relationships between people and their 
surroundings, as you know. 

Therefore, educators now believe that 
from their first school days children can 
be led by gradual stages to gain some un- 
derstanding of these relationships. 

Nobody pretends to understand all the 
complexities of the Social Studies. No one 
can say where they begin, where they 
should end. But we know they deal with 
the most important things in life. 

Social Studies are changing all the time. 
They must. As they deal with the changes 
in society, in the order of things. they, too 
must change. 

You know the famous definition of so- 
ciety—cooperative group life. No man 
lives alorie. No child does either. Every 
one’s environment alters, day by day. 
Think what the war has done to our life! 

So, today, little children begin to learn 
about the life around them first. Whether 
they live in the city or country will make 
a difference. They learn about the social 
relationships most important to them at 
this time. From this point they are led to 
bigger affairs. 

They go to the fire house and see the fire 
engines, and firemen, and learn what chil- 
dren can do to prevent fires. They go to 
the post office and learn what happens to 
letters that are not addressed properly, and 
how to send money properly in a letter, 
and so on. They go to a modern milk 
farm and see how sanitary everything is, 
and learn how important it is to have pure 
milk. Now, in war days, for instance, 
when shoe leather is scarce for ordinary 
civilian needs, little deaf children can learn 
about shoes and what leather is best for 
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them, and why we must be careful of shoes, 
now that we can have but three pairs a 
year. 

From these beginnings, the children go 
on into bigger and more difficult learnings, 
Geography, history, economics, political 
science, sociology will come in due time. 

A Social Studies curriculum for an, 
grade takes careful planning on the part of 
the teacher and children. Consult your 
principal, of course. There should be an 
orderly sequence, but it should be meaning. 
ful for that particular group. The pupik 
in the California Schools for Deaf, for in. 
stance, should not be having the same So. 
cial Studies curriculum as the children in 
the Vermont School. . Fit your plans tc 
your own group, but don’t worry if, you 
and the children don’t follow them exact. 
ly, so long as every child is growing and 
reaching out into broader understandings. 

Good luck, 
Your. Sister. 


If We Did It Too 


I 

The faculty of X— School regrets that 
for the duration, all letters of advice to 
friends of friends of friends who fear they 
are growing hard of hearing and want to 
know what hearing aid to buy, are banned. 
Don’t embarrass us by making us say no 
when you ask for letters of this kind. After 
the war we'll probably all be writing two 
or three a month, again. 


II 
We regret, owing to the loss of all ow 
young men teachers, that baseball games 
with other schools are cancelled. Likewise 
football. Likewise Boy Scout Parades. 
Y.M.C.A. Meets. et al. 


Ill 
Owing to the shortage of teachers, cor 
rection of speech defects will be limited t 
one per child. We will struggle with « 
bad S or a missing NG, but not both. 


IV 
To save sugar, tea, and what have you 
(Continued on page 180): 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


The Parents’ Attitude 


Ann, three years old, has had some in- 
struction from a.teacher in the Sarah Fuller 
Home. She now has private lessons twice 
a week. 


T IS a privilege to belong to the round- 
| about and to learn from the experiences 

of others. Since you are all ahead of 
me with older children, I am afraid I shall 
not be of much help to you, but perhaps 
some day I can pass along to a new mother 
what you will have taught me. 

I am so impressed by the courage and 
fortitude of you mothers and what you have 
accomplished. I know it is going to be a 
constant inspiration. The contacts I have 
made in just this short time with mothers 
and those who work for deaf children have 
shown me almost a different world—a place 
where people are brave and happy in spite 
of adversity. where there is fellowship and 
warm human feeling for others. It is a 
tragedy the whole world cannot come closer 
to this level of living. 

This personal interest has meant so much 
to me in trying to adjust to the situation 
with my little girl. At first I was so crushed 
it tore at my heartstrings to be with her. 
she is so sunny and lovable; but as I began 
to learn from those who are interested, 
and as I began to see how Ann could be 
guided to learn and accomplish, the load 
became lighter, and oh, how proud I am 
of each achievement. 


Study the Whole Child 


The finding and holding of the right at- 
titude toward your child seem to me as im- 
portant as finding the right school or build- 
ing up the right habits. There is to be no 
pity if I can help it. I wish people could 
realize how much pity hurts. It is so much 


easier to ignore the difference and treat 
Ann as if she were not handicapped, be- 
cause she does have so much that is admir- 
able. Are not the many assets the child 
has as important as the one he has not? 
Of course, we have to keep the lack of hear- 
ing in mind, but it must not be the whole 
thing. In pedagogy we learn to study the 
“whole child,” and this should be true for 
the deaf child also. In our daily routine 
of living, we treat Ann as if she heard. 
talking to her even if she is not looking. 
We do this so that we will get into the 
habit of talking to her, hoping eventually 
she will adjust to us and learn to live in a 
hearing world. 

She already watches my mouth, and con- 
stantly points at objects and then looks to 
me for the names. She moves her mouth 
and makes faces and gestures in imitation 
of our talk, of course not yet realizing that 
sound accompanies the movements of 
speech. Her daily lesson, of course, is 
particularly adapted to her. She now 
knows several words in lip reading, and 
can follow spoken commands when she can 
guess the meaning from some association. 
She can match pictures nicely, and knows 
six colors very well. We feel we owe an 
inestimable debt of gratitude to Miss Lil- 
lian Russell of the Sarah Fuller Home for 
the progress Ann made with her instruc- 
tion. Before we left Massachusetts, Miss 
Russell coached me so that I could work 
with Ann each day myself, and it means 
so much to me to know I can do something, 
too. 

Since we moved here, Ann has been tak- 
ing two lessons a week from the wife of 
the principal of our school. She was 
trained at Central Institute and has worked 
with small children, so we feel very fortu- 
nate to have her give so much time to Ann. 


‘ 4 
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The Christening 


The picture is of Ann taken in Washing- 
ton. She had just been christened, as we 
had waited to get home to have the same 
minister who married my husband and me 
and who christened our boy. During the 
Episcopal service, she kept struggling to 
get down, and I thought I just could not 
hold her. Suddenly I saw the American 
flag and showed it to her, and since she 
knows the word “flag,” she was thrilled. 
She looked at the flag and looked at me to 
say “flag” over and over until the minis- 
ter was ready to take her. This may not 
have been as religious as it should have 
been, but it was much better than the pre- 
vious struggle. 

I was apprehensive when the minister 
took her, but he was very clever. He at- 
tracted her attention to the shining silver 
basin and shell and she was so interested 
she never thought to cry, and at the end put 
up her little arms and hugged the minister. 
It turned out to be a very wonderful ex- 
perience to remember. 


Adjusting to a Hearing World 


I am afraid I have not explained this 
attitude of mine very well, nor made it 
clear why I feel so strongly about it. Words 
have never behaved as easy tools for me. 
It is not that we ignore Ann’s special needs 
or miss any opportunity for teaching, but 
rather than we do not want to cripple her 
by catering to her handicap. We want her 
to be able to live in a hearing world so 
well that people wil! forget she cannot hear. 
To do this we must be able to forget it 
ourselves. _ : 

I repeated to someone the other day my 
desire to have Ann adjust to a hearing 
world, and that person criticized my point 
of view. She said Ann would be much 
happier brought up with deaf people in a 
world for the deaf, that she would find all 
her friends among the deaf and not struggle 
to mix with the hearing. I should be very 
glad to have the opinions of you other 
mothers on this subject. 

Mrs. A. MCA., INDIANA. 
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Just Starting to School 


Freddie, six years old, had recently been 
enrolled in the West Virginia State School 
when this letter was written, November. 
1942. 

Freddie is in school, and I think ver 
well adjusted to his new environment. He 
seemed satisfied from the beginning. | 
took him to school September 14, and 
stayed with him only one day, leaving him 
in the evening. I tried to make him under. 
stand that he was going to stay there and 
have a big happy time and Mother was 
going back home. The hardest part of his 
going away was my trying to act happy and 
trying to make him think it was a jolh 
vacation; but that is the way he took it 
His matron told me he had never been the 
least bit homesick and was very well be. 
haved. It certainly is a comfort to know 
he is satisfied and doing well. 

I have had several cards from his teacher 
telling me of his progress. I quote: 

Freddie is getting along fine. The training 
that you have given him is a big help. He re 
sponds nicely to sense training and is doing 
beautifully with drawing and writing. He is « 
fine boy. I really do appreciate the fact that he 
is so obedient. His home training certainly doe 
show. He liked the letter you sent him with the 
pictures. 

I received a report of his work after he 
had been in school six weeks: 

Lip Reading: Freddie does average work in lip 
reading. He knows two of the five nouns given. 
and three commands. He knows one color. 

Silent Reading: Freddie does much better her 
than in lip reading. He knows four of the same 
five nouns given. He knows five commands and 
all the colors. 

He does very well in sense training. He ca 
write his name, and he does very nice color ané 
cutout work. His conduct is good. 

The nouns she gave were a ball, a top, 
shoe, a fish, and a baby. She didn’t sa 
which ones he knew, but when I was drill 
ing him he knew a ball, a shoe and a baby. 
He evidently had forgotten them, and I car 
easily understand why. Since the bab 
came I’ve been neglecting to drill Freddi 
in lip reading. I am determined to heh 
him during the vacations so he will kee 
what he has learned in school. I goté 
great deal of help from the Volta Bureai 
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reprints, “The First Year at School” and 
“The First Summer Vacation.” 

Freddie’s father went to see him after 
he had been in school three weeks. (From 
what I read in the pamphlet that was too 
soon, but we were so anxious really to see 
and know what he was doing. His Daddy 
stayed Saturday and Sunday, and when he 
left Sunday Freddie said goodbye without 
crying. Last Sunday the whole family 
went to see him, and he was so glad to see 
us, especially Johnny. He had a great time, 
but when we started to go I told him 
“Daddy, Mother, Johnny and Aunt Alice 
are going home,” and he told each of us 
goodbye and did not shed a tear. It was 
better than I did. although he didn’t see 
me cry. 

I must not forget to tell you he is be- 
ginning to eat vegetables. If he had learned 
nothing else this first six weeks I would 
feel that this alone would amply pay for 
his going away. We had tried so many 
different ways to try and get him to eat 
vegetables, but nothing worked. 

Since Freddie has been away I’ve written 
him a letter each week illustrated with pic- 
tures. I got the idea from one of the 
roundabout letters published in the VoLTa 
Review. I also send him a picture post- 
card each week. between the letters. 

Mrs. V. C., West Vireinia. 


Dennis, the Traveller 


Dennis, twelve years old, has attended 
Central Institute since he was three. 

Dennis came all the way from St. Louis 
alone for his Christmas vacation. He ar- 
rived at home fresh and feeling fine after 
two days and a night on the train. This is 
the first Christmas he has come home since 
he entered school, nine years ago. 

We all had a fine time during the vaca- 
tion. Dennis has shown so much improve- 
ment that I get a new thrill every day over 
his ability to speak and read the lips. We 
have little difficulty in understanding him, 
but the black men, as Dennis calls them, 
do. So he often resorts to gestures in talk- 
ing with them. 

He rode his bicvele to his heart's con- 
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tent last summer. He had a mirror on the 
handle bar, and got along very well. No 
sooner was the bicycle problem settled than 
up popped another. He wanted a gun for 
Christmas, and begged and begged all sum- 
mer, up to the time he left for school. 
The last thing he said after he was put on 
the train was, “Remember I want a gun for 
Christmas.” I never did promise him one, 
but in walked his dad yesterday with an air 
rifle. I think he will be careful, but I will 
let him have it only when he is with his 
dad or his brother. 

During the tobacco season, last summer. 
Dennis worked two days each week helping. 
His father paid him fifty cents a day for 
his work. He saved more than ten dollars 
and was very proud of that. He started 
buying defense stamps last year, and he 
gets a thrill over that. He has been a Cub 
Scout for two years, and is eagerly awaiting 
his twelfth birthday so he can be a full 
fledged Scout. 


Mrs. A. W., NortH 


From the Farm to School 


Billy started to school at Fulton, Mis- 
sourt, last September, when he was ‘not 
quite six. 


Billy has been staying with my parents 
on their farm in Missouri, and they took 
him to school in September. Mother and 
my brother took him and helped him get 
settled. Just before the evening meal on 
the first day, the little fellows are all un- 
dressed in their rooms, wrapped in towels 
and taken to the shower. My brother took 
charge of Billy during all this, as he has 
always been Billy’s hero. When time came 
for the children to line up in the playroom, 
Mother looked for Billy, and he was at the 
head of the line, happy and waiting for 
what came next. This was an ideal time 
for them to leave him. 

He had chicken pox during his first 
month in school, and was out of school 
some time, so his school work has not gone 
so well, but his effort is “satisfactory,” 
and his conduct is “very good.” 

Tam taking pictures of all the family to 
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send him, a few at a time: “Daddy and the 
truck,” “Daddy, Baby and the Truck,” 
“Daddy, Baby, Jeanne, Joane, and the 
truck.” I wrote a slip under each picture. 
“Daddy rides in the truck,” “Daddy and 
Baby ride in the truck.” “Daddy and Baby 
are in the truck. Jeanne and Joanne stand 
by the truck.” I also have a picture of 
myself on which | intend to write, “Mother 
has a new dress.” 

Then I have a picture of two of his play- 
mates, with the caption, “Howard and Lee 
ride the swing.” (It is a swinging horse) 
“Beverly and Sandra sit in the wagon. 
Their mother stands behind the wagon.” 

I will not send all of these at once, but 
use them one or two at a time in letters, 
with other pictures of the family taken in 
and around the house, to give Billy and his 
teacher a true picture of his farm home. 

Billy’s ability to do some things is so 
good I don’t understand his slowness at 
some other things. All of you who have 
been around a cream separator know with 
what exactitude it must be put together. 
Billy can assemble all the parts quickly 
and well, and often does so at chore times. 
Yet I find it difficult to interest him in any 
quiet play. He does not care to draw 
and color pictures. Yet we have few he- 
havior problems now. Tantrums are a 
thing of the past. Billy is too busy. 


Mrs. C. B., Kansas. 


You Can’t Always Ignore Tantrums 


Lorraine, twelve years old, was taught at 
home last year, but is now attending Cen- 
tral Institute. 


Several spoke of tantrums. I think you 
have to deal with different children in dif- 
ferent ways. When Lorraine had them as 
a small child I tried at first to ignore her, 
but she would not let me. One day I left 
her lying kicking on the floor and went to 
a neighbor’s house. She followed me over 
there and threw herself on the neighbor’s 
floor. She would always manage to do 
something to call my attention to her, pull 
at the curtains, or lie in my way where I 
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would have to walk over her; so I decided 
to change my tactics. I would have a 
switch handy, and every time she started 
to throw a tantrum | would reach for the 
switch instantly, and she would get up from 
the floor in a hurry. That was a long time 
ago. We don’t have that to contend with 
any more. 

I, too, had the runaway problem. Lor. 
raine didn’t always choose daylight for her 
trips, either. One was made at nine o'clock 
at night in cold weather, and she went 
three quarters of a mile without a wrap 
of any kind. But like the tantrums that, 
too. is a thing of the past. - 

I have been letting Lorraine earn her 
spending money by helping around the 
house. I made a chart and listed different 
chores, and how much each chore would 
pay her. There is a space for each day 
in the week, so as she finished each task 
she checked it in its proper place, and she 
could easily see how the money was mount- 
ing up. This encouraged her to work, and 
she liked to show the chart to her littl 
friends. 

My husband and my brother are both in 
the service now, and I may move to an- 
other town where there is a day school for 
the deaf. The war brings many changes 
to everyone. It is hard to see our relatives 
and friends leave, but we should be able 
to get along somehow when our boys give 
so much. 

I regret to have Lorraine leave her 
friends here. She has had a grand time 
with a group of hearing girls near her age. 
They have a defense club, and Lorraine 
helped to collect rubber and scrap. She is 
also buying war saving stamps. She now 
goes to the movies alone, and makes small 
purchases at the five and ten, also at the 
newstand. She selects her own books al 
the library. She wants me to tell her stories. 
and explain anything in the books that she 
cannot understand. She is interested in 
the roundabout and wants to know about 
all the other children. Today she asked m 


to show her on the map where each child 


lives. Mrs. L. H., NortH CaRotina. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss DorotHy VERNON 


1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetra M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 


Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN ScRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smits 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss ALIceE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
2601 16th St, N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. 0. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE ToRREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E. 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. Leavis 

291 Commonwealth Ave. 

New ENcLanp ScHoot oF 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 
Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 

Miss Auice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 
Worcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss Anne M. BuncER 
Dept. of Special Education 


Lip 


Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtHet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 


: 
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Ohio 


Bluffton 
Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 
Miss FLorence E. Hutman 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHarDsON 
114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 

Mrs. Irene B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ExvizapetH Huntine 
270 Morton Avenue 


Brooklyn 


530 Sixty-seventh St. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMEs 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Jane B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 
Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phore: 5-0978 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHarDSON 


110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 


60 E. Norwich Avenue 


Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrienn 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Miss Marie Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
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Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss Annie M. StTeEwarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 
Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss EtHeL O. Ransom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mivprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Linian L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcest® 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Genius of a Freedom-Loving People 
The Story of Bedrich Smetana 


By Jan LowENBACH 


throughout the world. Today, more 

than ever before, we think of this 
deaf composer. At a time of slavery and 
political tyranny not unlike the present 
condition in Europe, he was the only great 
artist who, despite severe tribulations, used 
his inspiration and his art to bring to an 
oppressed Europe the message of freedom 
and faith in mankind. Less known is a 
strangely analogous case in the history of 
music, that of the Czech composer Bedrich 
Smetana (1824-1884) who was also a sig- 
nificant artist. Smetana’s delightful opera. 
The Bartered Bride, his symphonic work 
Vitava from the cycle My Fatherland. are 
highly appreciated today, but the mag- 
nitude and grandeur of his life work. the 
greatness and heroism of his personality, 
have not yet been given full credit beyond 
the radius of his country. 


Tm story of Beethoven is known 


First Success as a Pianist 


After overcoming great personal and 
material difficulties by the power of his 
unshakable faith in his artistic and national 
mission, Smetana had a completely happy 
and untroubled period of study. He ex- 
perienced his initial successes as an out- 
standing pianist, and only in his intimate 
circle did he reveal himself as a young 
composer striving for new goals. He 
achieved recognition in the educated cir- 
cles of his homeland, in both the middle 
class and the aristocratic salons of Prague. 
the romantic capital of Bohemia. Suddenly. 
in the sixth year of his first, happy mar- 
riage, destiny caught up with him and 
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struck the first blow; his oldest daughter. 
an unusually gifted child with great musical 
talent, died of scarlet fever in 1855. The 
composer erected for her the most beau- 
tiful and lasting monument. In her mem- 
ory, he wrote a Trio for violin, cello and 
piano, in which the child herself, her out- 
ward countenance and spiritual portrait. 
her games, illness, death and transfigured 
memorial, find a profoundly moving artistic 
expression. 


Rise of Czech National Music 


Four years later, Smetana suffered the 
second blow. His dearly beloved wife, 
Catherine, died on the return trip from 
Sweden, where after three years of work in 
Goteborg, he had won his first laurels 
abroad. He would not let himself be 
crushed by this misfortune. It was pre- 
cisely in this period, under the magic spell 
of the great Franz Liszt, that he realized 
his duty to carry on his work in the field 
of modern music which he was in process 
of creating for his people. He was con- 
scious of the fact that their songs and 
dances harbored an inexhaustible wealth 
of melodic and rhythmic inspiration that 
would find expression in the polyphonic 
music of the culturally emerging nation: 
but he realized at the same time that the 
broad new forms of music had to be re- 
created in a new individual way so as to 
give the people and the world more enter- 
taining dance music or songs. 

Smetana’s first steps toward a modern 
Czech national music were taken during 
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the period when the Czechs became more 
than ever before aware of their spiritual 
and political tasks. Slowly and under most 
difficult circumstances they had fought 
their way to a place in the sun, after 250 
years during which their cultural, artistic, 
literary and political freedom had been op- 
pressed by the absolutist and German-ruled 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. In the 1860's 
Smetana took his place in the front ranks 
of the national movement, and his music 
spoke in and to the spirit of the people: 
from the people, through the people and 
for the people. His first opera, The Bran- 
denburgers in Bohemia, with its historical 
background, was, in the war year of 1866, 
an artistic and political credo of almost 
weird forebodings. (Once before, in 1278, 
the Germans had occupied Prague by 
force.) His second opera, The Bartered 
Bride, has become the musically and rhyth- 
mically genuine expression of the Czech 
peasant’s love of dance, song and life which 
delights all the world. 


“Auditory Hallucinations” 


The first ominous warning of the com- 
poser’s fate came during this period. Fol- 
lowing some minor excitement during the 
preparations for his last Swedish concert 
tour, he began to experience what he called 
“auditory hallucinations.” He mentions 
them in a letter to his second wife, Bettina, 
whom he married in 1860 in a sudden spell 
of love at first sight. He wrote from Copen- 
hagen March 11, 1862. After describing 
his travel misfortunes—umbrella, passport, 
toothpicks forgotten on the way—he says, 
“T also experienced a strange acoustic hal- 
lucination, continuously hearing—probably 
because of nervous over-exertion—a duet 
of two male voices in D-major with a deep 
organ sound, which would stop only when 
I put my head out of the window, but im- 
mediately started again when I sat down.” 

Evidently the doctors and students of 
music did not understand and evaluate this 


first indication of a malignant nervous: 


affliction. It is true that it was twelve years 
before the first clear symptoms of his ill- 
ness appeared. 
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Conductor of the National Theatre 


After hard struggles, Smetana attained 
the goal for which he had striven so ardent. 
ly. In 1866, after the war, he was made 
conductor of the newly erected large Na. 
tional Theatre in Prague, and could begin 
to transform his artistic ideals into reality, 
A small yet powerful group of musical and 
political adversaries were busy, however, 
in the effort to make this task as difficult as 
possible. His third opera, Dalibor, 4 
Fidelio-like drama of knights with out. 
spoken, freedom-loving tendencies, brought 
the leading journalistic minds to the fore, 
The founder of modern Czech music was 
charged with “Wagnerism,” his opera was 
branded as “alien” and “Germanic,” his 
attempts to reform the schedule of the 
opera were opposed as financially ruinous, 
and there were actually people who de. 
manded that “the incapable conductor 
Smetana be removed.” 


The Beginning of Deafness 


These years of incessant pinpricks, per- 
secutions and hostility had a devastating 
effect on Smetana’s nervous system. He 
suffered repeatedly from hallucinations and 
his hearing became impaired, until finally, 
during the first part of October, 1874, he 
lost the hearing of his right ear. Then in 
the night of October 20, his left ear failed 
also. After that Smetana was unable to 
perceive a single pure tone from the outside 
world. The most terrible fate that could 
befall a musician and composer had over 
taken Smetana in the fiftieth year of his 
life. 

He underwent expert medical treatment; 
the Prague laryngologist, Professor E, Zov- 
fal, cared for him; he also consulted sev: 
eral ear specialists in Austria and Germany, 
but all in vain. 

In a letter written December 11, 1881, 
to J. F. Thorne in Hobarton, Tasmania 
Smetana outlined the origin of his afflictio 
and his present condition. Thorne, himsél 
a musician, had read in the London Atle 
neum an article by the Czech Anglicis 
Professor J. V. Sladek. about Smetam! 
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fate, and since he himself had been visited 
with deafness years previously and his ill- 
ness had been cured by a special treatment 
despite the doubts of his doctors, he had 
written to Smetana for details, and had 
recommended the same treatment. Smetana 
wrote back as follows: 

“I began to lose my hearing seven years 
ago. Following a sore throat which lasted 
several weeks, I observed a weak sound of 
whistling in my right ear, on and off during 
the day, but always more strongly at night, 
although these spells were but of brief dura- 
tion. When my throat stopped being sore 
and I was well again, the whistling re- 
sumed, more intensively and lasting long- 
er, blended with intermittent objective 
tonal sensations, as the doctors called them. 
When in the summer, in July, I also began 
to notice a rather annoying buzzing, and in 
the evenings a whistling on high notes—an 
A-flat major sixth chord in the four-tailed 
octave—which repeated itself every day 
with growing intensity, I finally visited the 
doctor, Professor Zoufal, in the ear clinic. 


From Music to Complete Silence 


“Dr. Zoufal found that the left ear was 
affected too, although I could hear well 
with the left ear and without the buzzing 
sound. I submitted to a treatment during 
which a catheter forced air into the ear. 
Meanwhile I had had to reduce my con- 
ducting activities to a minimum, for there 
had been days on which all voices and all 
octaves sounded wrong and confused to 
me, everything getting mixed up. In Oc- 
tober I lost the hearing in-my right ear 
completely, but hearing in the left ear— 
although it was already affected—still per- 
mitted me to hear distinctly and clearly, 
until, on October 20 of that same year, 
1874, early in the morning, that was gone 
in a flash, too. The day before I had at- 
tended the opera* and enjoyed it to such a 
degree that when I came home after the 
fifth act, I improvised at the piano for al- 
most an hour. On the following day my 
right as well as my left ear had gone com- 


*Le Roi Va Dit, by Delibes. 


pletely deaf. That was the beginning of 


my deafness. 

“The question now is, what is the cause? 
Even now the cause is unknown. All the 
means used against the possible causes 
have neither done any good nor brought 
any relief nor thrown any light on the 
origin. I have consulted all the most re- 
nowned physicians in Austria and Ger- 
many and have undergone all kinds of 
cures. In the end, my ailment was pro- 
nounced an incurable paralysis of the au- 
ditory nerve. I was fifty when I grew deaf. 
and now I have been deaf for seven years. 

“The droning and violent buzzing in my 
head, as though I were standing under a 
huge waterfall, remained with me, and has 
gone on night and day without interrup- 
tion, more strongly when my emotions are 
stirred up, and weaker on days when I am 
in a quiet mood. The buzzing grows 
stronger when I am composing. I hear 
absolutely nothing, not even my own voice. 
Sharp and clear sounds, as, for example. 
the cry of a child, the yelping of a puppy. 
some object falling to the ground with a 
high whizzing sound, I perceive quite well, 
but do not recognize what kind of sound it 
is nor whence it came. I hear such sounds 
with my left ear, and can also hear the hu- 
man voice if I use certain devices made 
from rubber, but I cannot distinguish one 
sound from another, nor recognize words. 
No one can speak with me; I can hear my 
own playing at the piano only in my imag- 
ination, not in reality. To hear others 
play, even if it were an entire orchestra or 
a recital, is an impossibility for me. | 
might perceive with my left ear the violent 
outcry of a woman’s or a child’s voice in 
my immediate vicinity, but I could not 
identify the sound. My right ear is com- 
pletely numb. 


“I Endure Calmly and Like a Man” 


“I don’t believe there is any cure for me, 
unless possibly in the left ear, which, as 
described above, grew deaf a few weeks 
after the other and over night. I have no 
pain whatever in my ears. The drums are 
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all right and elastic. All doctors agree 
that my ailment is none of the known ear 
diseases, but something else, possibly a 
paralysis of the auditory nerve or the 
labyrinth. And thus I am firmly deter- 
mined to endure my sad fate to’ the last 
minute, calmly and like a man.” 

Smetana’s description is objective, sober, 
restrained; and that is precisely why it is 
so revealing and so moving. Nor does he 
exaggerate when he writes that he will bear 
his fate to the end, calmly and like a man. 
That is what he did. His relatives and 
friends had no inkling of the seriousness 
and true character of his ailment. In June, 
1875, he once more submitted to a phys- 
ically and spiritually strenuous treatment 
during which he was forced to remain for 
six weeks in his Prague home. The house 
was hermetically sealed and made sound- 
proof, and his ears were covered with a 
salve. No one except the doctor and a 
maid was permitted to enter the house. But 
it was all in vain. 


He Retires to the Forest 


After this he retired with his wife and 
children into the solitude of the Jabkenice 
forester’s lodge in Eastern Bohemia, where 
his son-in-law, Josef Schwarz, was the for- 
est ranger. Here he lived only for his mu- 
sic and here he composed his greatest and 
most important works. Cut off from all 
social contact with the outside world, he 
took long morning walks into the deep and 
beautiful woods. He knew all the birds’ 
nests and the habits of all the hares, and 
the deer. He spoke only to the children 
he encountered on the way, talking always 
in monosyllables but in a friendly way. 
During the first few years he still went 
occasionally to Prague to see some of his 
friends and to visit his old café, the 
“Slavia,” opposite the National Theatre. 
But these trips became more rare. He was 
often depressed, his whims unpredictable. 
In the morning he would compose for two 
or three hours, but the usual afternoon ses- 
sion became ever more difficult, exhausting 
him and making him nervous and irritable. 
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While he was working on his opera The 
Devil’s Wall, a letter from a teacher, Ap. 
tonin Zavadil, reached him. It contained 
a request for a song to be included in a col. 
lection of children’s songs. Smetana po. 
litely declined, pointing to the necessity for 
concentration. On February 24, 1882, he 
wrote: 


“My ailment permits me to work only 
for short periods of time. If I write for 
merely an hour, my head begins to buz 
and lines dance before my eyes so that | 
get quite dizzy and have to interrupt all 
writing. I must step back from the table 
and wait until things have calmed down 
again. Since the opera on which I am now 
working is such a complex piece of work, 
I am preoccupied even if no sound from 
the outside world penetrates to me, as | 
must preserve the melodious, polyphonous 
and orchestral parts in my mind. That is 
why nothing alien, nothing that is not re. 
lated to the great work, must interfere with 
my mind. Otherwise the purity of style is 
lost. 

“My colleagues in their healthy and hap. 
py lives are not familiar with any such 
state, and have no idea of the struggle 
against evil fate which I have to wage dur. 
ing my work.” 


Great Symphonies 


It was in such a physical and mental con- 
dition that Smetana’s great symphonic 
work, the cycle My Fatherland, was created 
—-a paean to his homeland, its past, its 
beautiful landscape, an expression of im- 
mutable optimistic confidence in the free 
dom and future of his people. Their past, 
as expressed in the Hussite movement ol 
the fifteenth century, is embodied by Smet 
ana in the music of the symphonic works 
Tabor and Blanik, and in the opera Libusa. 
His other operas, The Two Widows, The 
Kiss, The Secret, full of delightful humor, 
individual composition and _ unabated, 
abundant melody, were written during thes 
last years of his deafness. Nowhere it 
these great works do we find any hint of 
his tragic fate. 
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“From My Life” 


Only the two string quartets (composed 
in 1876 and 1882 respectively) give in their 
modest chamber music form, through the 
intimate voices of the four instruments, 
a synthetic tonal picture of his career and 
its inner happenings. The first quartet, 
From My Life, still clings to usual forms 
of the sonata, but in the fourth movement 
already gives a warning hint of the tragic 
destiny. To quote Smetana’s letter to his 
friend Josef Srb-Debrnov, April 12, 1878: 

“Tt is a realization of the elements of our 
national art, joy in the success of the path 
I followed up to the interruption by the 
catastrophe—so ominous for me, the begin- 
ning of deafness. There is a small ray of 
hope for improvement, but the memory of 
the beginning of my career leaves a sorrow- 
ful feeling. This was approximately the 
meaning of this composition, which is pri- 
vate, so to speak, and is thus written only 
for four instruments which are to tell in a 
circle of friends what weighs on me so 
meaningfully.” 

He was not quite so sure of his second 
quartet. The first movement seemed to 
him “unfamiliar and hard to understand, 
dominated by a certain restlessness.” “It is 
the consequence of my unhappy life.” He 
wrote to the same friend, July 14, 1883, “I 
feel worn out and am afraid to be losing 
the former liveliness of musical thought. 
Everything is shrouded in a mist of de- 
pression and pain. I fear that I have ar- 
tived at the end of my original creativeness. 
and that soon a paucity of thought will set 
in, and following that a long, long pause 
where my talent will be completely paral- 
vzed.” 

He grew a little more confident at times. 
Melodious moments, the emotional elements 
and harmonious innovations in this sec- 
ond quartet, met with his satisfaction, and 
he described it as a continuation of. the 


first. “What is expressed here is the chaos 
of music in a man who has lost his hearing. 
No one can grasp to what extent musical 
thoughts can escape from a deaf man.” 
Final Tragedy 

Yet his vague forebodings were right. 
The symptoms of disease increased and 
grew more violent. Communication with 
his surroundings, which had hitherto been 
carried on to some extent in spite of great 
difficulty, became more and more arduous. 
Smetana had spells of persecution mania, 
fixed ideas about starving to death, con- 
fused complexes. His family had no real. 
concept of the nature of his illness. It was 
apparently a general nervous disease on a 
sclerotic basis which affected the core of 
his nerves more and more, an illness that 
had first made itself manifest in his most 
sensitive organs, his auditory nerves. The 
prematurely aged man, who had up to then 
often whiled away the time with fantastic 
drawings of cities and hunting scenes, grew 
more and more irritable, irascible, un- 
predictable. Early in 1884 he had night- 
marish dreams, sudden fits of fury, sleep- 
less nights. All hope for improvement 
waned. The great national festivals on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday, March 2, 
1884, went by without making any impres- 
sion on him. On April 20, 1884, he was 
taken by his loyal friend, Josef Srb-Debrnov 
to the Prague lunatic asylum. On May 12 
of that same year the last trace of life left 
the tortured body. 


Bedrich Smetana was the greatest artist 
of his people, a genuine spiritual leader, 
whose leadership has continued through 
difficult days to the present. He gave to 
the world a lofty example of heroism. 


Author’s Note: Smetana’s letters quoted in this 
article are from Teige’s Czech Collection, “Dopisy 
Smetanovy,” 1896. Only the letter to his wife, 
Bettina, was part of the writer’s collection, and 
was reprinted by E. Rychnovsky in his book 
“Smetana,” 1923. 


Burn your books—or, what amounts to the same thing, neglect them—and you will 
lose freedom as surely as if you were to invite Hitler and his henchmen to rule over you. 


Wendell L. Willkie in a speech at Duke University. 
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Hearing Aid Suggestions from Brazil 


By Upatpino Moraes, Jr. 


LETTER which | received recently 
A from the Volta Bureau has de- 

lighted me. I love this country 
more and more, because when one happens 
to ask anyone for 10, one always gets 10,- 
000 or 100,000. I asked for information 
and I received it a thousandfold. I shall 
regret very much leaving the states, and 
wonder if there could be a way through 
which I might live here and in Brazil at 
the same time. 


Few Hearing Aids in Brazil 


I must leave in April for my own coun- 
try, but before I go I should like to sug- 
gest to the hearing aid companies of the 
United States that they obtain information 
about Brazil. This could easily be ob- 
tained from the Brazilian Embassy, 3007 
Whitehaven, N. W., Washington, D. C.. 
or from the Brazilian Information Bureau, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Brazil now has 47,000,000 inhabitants. 
Rio de Janeiro has a population of 2,000,- 
000, and, because of its natural beauty, it 
is a mecca for tourists from all parts of 
the world. The city is growing and im- 
proving every hour, and its government 
wishes to make it a great center of tourism. 
Sao Paulo, a city with 1,300,000 inhabi- 
tants, is the largest industrial center of 
South America. Besides that, we have 
many other cities: Porto Allegre, Bello 
Horizonte, Recife, Curityba, Petropolis, 
Pocos de Caldas, Santas Ribeirao, Preto, 
Manaus, Belem, Natal, Maceio, Fortaleza, 
Sao Salvador, Victoria, Florianapolis, 
Cuiaba, Goyaz, Goyania (a model city and 
the future capital). Many of these cities 
are quite modern, and all of them are de- 
veloping very much. 

There are plenty of hard of hearing 
persons in Brazil. There are plenty of 
wealthy persons among them. They want 
to hear. They are able to pay the price of 


any American hearing aid, in spite of the 
fact that American prices for hearing aids 
are very high. However, they do not buy 
any of these instruments. Why? Because 
the American manufacturers have not yet 
begun to send representatives to Brazil, or, 
indeed, to any place in South America. 


No Hearing Aids Advertised in Brazil 


The manufacturers should not wait un. 
til this war is over. Nobody knows when 
it will be ended, although we hope this 
will be soon. In all Brazil there are per. 
haps two representatives of American hear. 
ing aids, and these do not do any true ad. 
vertising. Moreover, they are not experts 
in their line. I have tried hearing aids 
in Rio de Janeiro, and I could see that the 
sales persons did not know enough about 
the matter to advise me. 

Brazil is a wonderful market for these 
instruments. I have several friends that 
are hard of hearing—a wealthy lady, an 
otologist, etc. Before I came to America 
I suggested to several of them, “Buy a 
hearing aid,” but the answer was always 
“They don’t work well. Hearing aids are 
no good.” Now that I have lived in the 
United States and have worn a hearing aid 
for about a year, I am certain that these 
instruments are indeed able to change the 
life of a hard of hearing person. 


No Service for Hearing Aids in Brazil 


Since I have been here, a distinguished 
lady, a friend of my sister, asked my sister 
to write to me about the trouble she is 
having with her hearing aid. She is an 
exceptional case, since she actually wear 
one of these instruments, but she has trav- 
elled throughout the world. Why did she 
ask my sister to write me about the trouble 
she is having with her hearing aid? Be 
cause there is no capable hearing aid rep 
resentative in Brazil. and no service for 
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the special type of instrument she wears. 

People in Brazil do not even know how 
many kinds of hearing aids there are in 
the United States. I became interested in 
one of these instruments four or five years 
ago, but in spite of all my inquiries | 
could not get information in Brazil. These 
instruments were not even advertised there. 
If they were, one could order them by 
mail, or at least find out about them. 

I came to the United States to study at 
Columbia University, and I spent three 
months in New York. When I first saw 
the “Hearing Aids” section in the New 
York telephone directory, I was astounded 
at the number of makes and the number of 
agents. 


No League for the H.O.H. in Brazil 


Another thing: We have no League or 
Society for the Hard of Hearing in Brazil. 
Such an organization would help to make 
hearing aids better known in South Amer- 
ica. There is, however, a school for the 
deaf in Rio de Janeiro—Instituto de Surdos 
e Mudos, rua das Laranfeiras, 232. Could 
not American manufacturers send samples 
of the late models of hearing aids to this 
Institute for display? It is a department 
of the Brazilian government and very re- 
liable. If once some good hearing aids 
were on display there, it would make a 
beginning and the rest would come easily 
and naturally. 


Suggestions for Improving 
Instruments 


I have tried many hearing aids in Amer- 
ica. - I have formed conclusions about sev- 
eral of them. I have wished that the flesh 
color of Telex and the size of Sonotone 
micromidgets could be combined with the 
thin cord of Western Electric, because so- 
cial life in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
is very intense, and it is always unpleasant 
to appear in society wearing a conspicuous 
hearing aid. During the Winter a man 
finds it hard to wear an air conduction in- 
strument. In the cold sections of your 
country, one is uncomfortable with the 
ears uncovered, and all hard of hearing 
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persons find their deafness getting worse 
when they suffer with cold. Could not the 
ear pieces be made in special molds with 
the micromidgets built in? In this way, 
hard of hearing men would be able to 
wear ear muffs. 

A Brazilian lady of my acquaintance 
bought a hearing aid, a bone conduction 
instrument with a head band. The rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturer told her, 
“You have to grow accustomed to the head 
band.” He did not adjust it properly to 
fit her head. Some days later the lady told 
me she would go crazy if she continued to 
wear it, and in spite of being very hard of 
hearing and in spite of being able to hear 
well with the aid, she suffered so much pain 
in wearing the ill fitted head band that she 
stopped wearing the instrument. 

While there are one or two hearing aids 
being sold in Rio de Janeiro, there is no 
make, no name, no address of any hearing 
aid office in the telephone directory. Rio 
Janeiro has 2,000,000 people. Compare that 
with Rochester, Minnesota, where I have 
recently visited. Rochester has 28,000 in- 
habitants. In its telephone directory are 
listed a number of different hearing aid 
salesrooms. How much the hard of hear- 
ing in South America are losing; how 
much the manufacturers themselves are 
losing by not having representatives down 
there! 


Many Brazilians Speak English 


Any American representative of hearing 
aids in Brazil would have his work facili- 
tated very much because of the fact that 
there are plenty of Brazilians speaking 
English fluently. In Washington, D. C., I 
met an American gentleman who spent a 
month in Rio de Janeiro. He told me he 
had at no time required any other lan- 
guage than English. Besides, because of 
the present Good Neighbor policy of the 
American government, many persons are 
interested in learning English in exchange 
for instruction in Portuguese. 

In Rochester, Minnesota, I attended the 
Chateau Theatre to see the picture “A Yank 

(Continued on page 184) 
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A Study in Contrasts 


By Saut KEssLeR 


N acquaintance of mine who is an air 
Aw warden was assigned to take a 
ensus of all the physically handi- 
capped or ill persons on his post. At one 
house an Italian woman admitted him into 
the hallway of her home, and upon being 
informed of the purpose of his visit 
shouted to her daughter on the floor above: 
“Angela mia, there’s a man here wants 
to know if you are deaf, dumb or blind. He 
wants to know if you are sick, or got 
broken feet.” 

From the upper regions of the house 
came a hearty laugh, then a voice called: 

“Tell him I ain’t deaf, and I’m not so 
dumb, and if I wasn’t going to take a bath, 
I'd come down and show him I’m not blind 
nor crippled either.” The echoes of her 
laughter still rang through the house as the 
warden made his exit. 

Like newspaper men, wardens meet in- 
teresting people. Although I’m not an air 
raid warden, I’ve met quite a few interest- 
ing people myself, and this is the story of 
two of them. Both of them are pretty deaf, 
which is about all they have in common; 
for the rest, they are as far apart as the 
poles. 

My friend the advertising executive is 
president of his own company, a self made 
man in the forties. He is dark haired and 
has a high forehead. A pince-nez rests on 
a sensitive, aquiline nose, and dark brown 
eyes look out wistfully. He has the hands 
and face of an artist, one probably with a 
keen love of music and the arts. 

All day he sits at a massive desk, dictat- 
ing or blue-pencilling copy, and supervis- 
ing a staff of more than fifty persons. 
Amid the clutter of his desk there is a non- 
electrical hearing aid shaped like a small 
gourd. On occasions, he lifts this to his 
left ear, and sighs as he strains to hear the 
words of a visitor. (The reader should 
know at,once that I am not speaking of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, and I want to make 


this plain because Mr. Calkins’ attitude to. 
ward his deafness is very different from 
that of the man I am describing.) 

The staff members make contact with m 
friend through written or typewritten mes. 
sages. As he is the boss, he really does not 
have to hear if he doesn’t want to, or can- 
not. But when a customer drops in to open 
an account, or explain the details of a new 
display ad, my friend simply has to hear. 

The amazing fact is that he can use an 
electrical hearing aid. He told me so, but 
added that he does not want to bother with 
wires and batteries. He could learn to read 
lips, but thinks it a waste of time. He might 
even light his inner sanctum better so that 
he—and his visitors—could see better. But 
then the arty atmosphere of the shaded 
lamps would be lost, and the office would 
look less impressive. Or so he says. 

So he blunders along embarrassingly, 
holding the trumpet to his ear, straining 
his sad eyes to understand a visitor’s ex. 
planations. And his hearing is growing pro- 
gressively worse. 

The day finished, he who would give 
much to hear an opera or symphony or- 
chestra goes home and mopes behind his 
newspaper; then goes wearily to bed. That 
such a man should deliberately isolate him- 
self from the social and cultural contacts so 
necessary to a business like his is a psycho- 
logical problem beyond my power of solu- 
tion. That his wife has to carry the burden 
of his deafness is apparent, for in spite of 
two lovely children and a beautiful home. 
she does not seem happy. 

This man’s approach to his deafness can 
be summed up as follows: He resents his 
handicap and wants to ignore it; therefore 
he wants nothing to do with lip reading. 
organizations for the hard of hearing o 
electrical aids. However, try as he will, he 
cannot escape from the shadow he ha: 
made of his handicap, although he could 
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escape if he would acknowledge it and use 
every aid to master it. 

The other personality | have to describe 
js very different. On a hot and humid day 
last August, I had occasion to visit a friend 
who has a large bookshop on the Bowery 
in New York. As I left the store, a strange 
figure approached me, a cross between 
Pop Eye and a scarecrow. Two things 
about him interested me and drew me to 
him immediately. One was a wide and 
almost toothless grin on his bearded, sun- 
burnt face. The other was a massive ear- 
phone clamped on his blond, slightly bald 
head. 


A Bootblack with an Earphone 


He wore a sweaty blue denim shirt, 
across which hung the strap of a shoe-shine 
box. His overalls might have been blue 
at one time, but now they were black with 
the accumulated grease and grime of his 
calling. His shoes were Chaplinesque, and 
there were apparently no socks inside them. 

“Hello, buddy,” he said. “How about a 
shine?” 

As he bent to his work. I told him I 
was hard of hearing, too. 

“Aw, gee,” he said sympathetically. 
“that’s too bad!” 

We sat down on a box near the curb, 
and he told me his story. I could not help 
contrasting it with that of the advertising 
executive. The bootblack had gone to 
school a while at Hanover, Pa., where he 
was born. Then he had become a puddler 
at the open hearth furnaces of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company at Sparrows Point. 
Md. At twenty-two he was married and 
had a small house in a suburb of Balti- 
more. Because the work was affecting his 
health, he took a job as seaman on a 
coastal steamer that plied between Balti- 
more and Dallas, Texas. 


On one trip during a storm he suffered 
greatly from exposure, which developed 
into pneumonia. When he was back on his 
feet again he was minus the job and most 
of his hearing. His world caved in com- 
pletely when his young wife, after a year 
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of unemployment and near starvation, left 
him for another man. After that he 
“bummed it,” as he said, doing odd jobs 
and panhandling. 

Then one day the Salvation Army gave 
him an old earphone they had salvaged 
from their rummage shop. A _ new life 
opened for him. The instrument was just 
what he needed to bring back his fighting 
spirit and revive his latent self respect. 
From discarded packing cases he made 
himself a shoe shine outfit and set out to 
earn enough to rehabilitate himself. 

I asked him if he were happy. His eyes 
glowed and he put on that toothless grin 
before he replied: ; 

“Well, to be frank, most of the time | 
worry about my earphone. I manage to lay 
aside enough each week te pay for bat- 
teries, but I wouldn’t be able right now to 
buy a new one if this one should bust up 
on me. 

“Still, 1 sleep like I did when I was a 
kid, and I manage to eat enough to keep 
me alive and healthy. I visit the library 
at Cooper Union when it’s raining and I 
can’t shine shoes. I expect to be called soon 
to a machine shop job that I applied for. 
and I hope to be sitting pretty when I get 
it. 

“My wife? Sure, I miss her, poor kid: 
but she’d never have been happy with me 
any more, because I’m not the man she 
fell in love with and married.” 

When I told him about the League for 
the Hard of Hearing, he said, “Gee, are 
there that many people in New York with 
tin ears? What a pity!” 

As he shook hands, he said: 


“Watch for me at the League. I'll be up 
there as soon as I make enough to move 
out of the flop house and buy myself a de- 
cent outfit to wear. I’m darned glad I met 
you, and I hope to see you again soon. 
Thanks for telling me about the league. 


_ Goodbye.” 


I wonder whether, when he shows up 
at the League, I shall be able to introduce 
him some day to my other friend, the ad- 
vertising man. 
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How Grandmother Got Her Earphone 
- A True Story 


By KENNETH F, BEERS 


x | ‘HERE were three in the family: 
James and Helen MacLeod, and their 
small daughter, Patricia, nine years 

old. They had a pleasant home in the 

suburbs of a large city. James had a good 
position, and life went smoothly. James 
was a methodical chap, trained to save 
money carefully and to spend wisely. He 
was generous. with his family, and he as- 
sumed responsibility readily. So, when 
Helen broached the subject of having her 
mother come to live with them, he re. 
sponded at once. 
“Of course, have her come. She will 
be fine company for Patricia.” 
Grandmother came, and life went on as 
usual. The house was big enough so that 
grandmother had her own room. She 


idolized her small granddaughter, and Pa- 


tricia adored her. There was just one 
drawback. Grandmother was very deaf. 
It became more and more difficult to talk 
to her, and to include her in the general 
conversation. Patricia alone was able to 
make her grandmother understand, climb- 
ing up on the old lady’s lap and talking 
straight into her ear. 

Voices were becoming harsh and 
strained. Grandmother withdrew more 
into herself, and spent lonely hours in her 
room. Sometimes she cried a little, in the 
belief that those she loved were avoiding 
her. It seemed to her that nobody talked 
to her any more except when it was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“Helen,” said James one day, “this is too 
much. You and I can stand it, but think 
of Pat there. She is ruining her voice try- 
ing to make your mother hear. We’ve got 
to do something about it.” 

“T know James, it is simply awful. Moth- 
er was not nearly so hard of hearing when 
I was at home last time, but now it is al- 
most impossible to make her hear. I notice 


the difference in my own voice, and my 
throat is sore half the time, too, just from 
shouting at Mother.” 

“I wonder if one of those hearing aids 
would be of any help?” 

“T don’t know,” said Helen slowly. “They 
are very expensive. Mrs. Upton wears one, 
and | think she paid nearly two hundred 
dollars for it.” 

“Well, anything is better than the way 
we are living now. Nobody is happy in 
this house, and we’re not making your 
mother happy as we thought we would, 
I'll see a man downtown and see if we can 
get a salesman to come out here and try 
something on her.” 

So the hearing aid salesman was called 
in. He tested Grandmother’s hearing, and 
fitted an instrument on her. Her face lit 
up as sound began to come to her. 

“Why, I can hear,” she exclaimed. “I 
can hear as good as anything. Are you all 
talking loud?” 

“We're talking with our natural voices, 
not talking loud at all,” said Helen, tears 
in her eyes. 

The whole family talked, and Grand. 
mother joined in. 

“It’s wonderful!” cried Helen. 

“T can’t believe it,” said Grandmother. 

“Grandmother can hear, Grandmother 
can hear!” shouted Pat, dancing around 
the room with glee. 

“T can hear Pat’s little voice, away over 
there,” said Grandmother softly. It seemed 
to mean more to her than anything. Then 
her face changed and grew grave. “This 
must be awful expensive,” she said guard: 
edly. 

“Just you wait,” said James. “Pat, bring 
in the table,” he ordered. Pat danced out 
of the room, and came back in a few min- 
utes, pushing a small serving table. Pile 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Blessed Be Nothing 


was put: What do you most like to do? 

What is your conception of supreme 
delight? What in your daily life do you 
truly enjoy? Or must it be something 
quite outside your routine? 

The question was not phrased in exactly 
those words, but they approximate it, and 
the replies that have come in have been 
interesting. 

“What do I most like to do?” says 
J.B.T., a busy executive whose very initials 
give her away. “Nothing. What I most 
enjoy is to get up in the morning and see a 
whole day ahead of me with nothing in it 
that I am obliged to do. A day in which I 
can do anything within reason that I really 
want to do, or just do nothing, as I please. 
If I had such a day—lI haven’t had one in 
a long time—I should probably fill it with 
all sorts of activities, but I should choose 
each one myself, and take my own time to 
finish it or let it go as I preferred. That’s 
my idea of supreme enjoyment.” 

“What do I like best?” writes M. M. of 
Nebraska, a mother who is also a teacher. 
“Children. Id rather be with children. 
play with them, take care of them, teach 
them, watch them grow. than do anything 
else.” 

“I like to get into a car,” says L. S. of 
Washington, D. C., “‘and just start out and 
drive. And drive. Destination unknown. 
Go as far as I please; and stop when I 
please, and stay as long as I please.” 

“T like to talk to my friends,” says B. W.. 
also of Washington. “TI like to go to mov- 
ies, and listen to the radio, and play the 
piano, and play bridge.” 

“T like to knit,” replied F. H. of Massa- 
chusetts. “I can be perfectly happy just 
sitting and knitting. I like to eat, too.” she 
added as an afterthought. 

None of these replies except the first and 
the second really answer the question, be- 
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cause none of them constitute supreme en- 
joyment; but I can find myself in accord 
with J. B. T., who wants time to do noth- 
ing. I like that idea, too, and I have al- 
ways understood Thoreau’s desire “to have 
a wide margin to my life.” 

Once the managing editor of a big city 
daily sent me a poem he had clipped from 
another newspaper: 

| wisht I was a little rock, 
A-settin’ on a hill, 

A-doin’ nothin’ all day long, 
But jest a-settin’ still. 


I wouldn’t eat, [ wouldn’t drink, 
[ wouldn’t even wash. 

I’d set an’ set a thousan’ years, 
An’ rest myself, b’gosh. 

| saw a play not long ago that embodied 
the “little rock” formula. It was about a 
postman who got tired of being a postman 
and decided to turn himself into a tree, so 
he could stop walking and being fussed at. 
(He lived in a small town where the post- 
man was expected to do all sorts of extrane- 
ous errands.) He planted his feet in a 
hole in the ground and just stood there, 
thinking of himself as a tree; and by and 
by he became a tree. That was about all 
there was to the play, and while it had 
charming innuendoes supplied by the dia- 
log and Lillian Gish, it didn’t last long on 
Broadway. Probably, with the 48-hour 
week pending, and the newspapers listing 
“help wanteds” by the page full, and the 
second year of the war opening before us. 
it wasn’t just the time to write a play about 
a man who turned into a tree. So the critics 
panned it, and “Mr. Sycamore” died be- 
fore he had a chance to grow any moss. 

I know, of course, that that wasn’t what 
J. B. T. meant. I can’t imagine her trying 
to turn into a rock or a tree. It wasn’t rest 
she asked for, so much as a chance for self- 
instituted activity. 

Several other persons described their 
own favorite activities, for instance, W. L. 
W., who likes to research proper names. 


< 
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No Middle Names on the Mayflower 


Dear Miss Molly Mather: 

What do I like? Perhaps it is not a 
supreme delight, but I like very much to 
research family names, and the origin and 
definition of words; or, for that matter, al- 
most anything that jars my curiosity into 
action. 

At Christmas I received a card from a 
friend who admitted that names intrigued 
him, and he had printed the names of three 
chums he once camped out with: Tom 
Good, Newt. Shepard, and Will Church. 
The sign on the canvas front of their tent 
read: Church of the Good Shepard. He 
then went on to print all the names he 
could think of, in trades, colors, seasons, 
animals, etc. 

As Byron said, “Tis pleasant, sure, to 
see one’s name in print.” Probably with 
that in mind I once made research for my 
family line from the first settler in Bridge- 
water, Mass. No, he escaped coming over 
on the Mayflower. He was obliged to take 
another boat. 

On receiving my friend’s Christmas card, 
| hunted up and added a few names to his 
list. For instance, Normandy has a village 
named O. In the Zuyder Zee, there is a 
bay called Y. In China there is a city called 
U, and France has a river, and Sweden a 
town, named A. A lady in Massachusetts 
bears the name of Ede Ek. 

Many names of dogs are of Spanish ori- 
gin, such as Sancho and Ponto. Tray is the 
Spanish trae—fetch and carry. The English 
names of domestic animals are nearly all 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, as cat, ox, 
bull, ete. The names of wild beasts, on the 
contrary, are nearly all of Norman intro- 
duction, as lion, tiger, etc. 

Middle names of persons were once ille- 
gal in England. To escape the early En- 
glish law against this, some people would 
combine them, as Anna-Marie into Anna- 
mariar. When the Mayflower sailed for 
America there was not a man or a woman 
upon it who had a middle name. The first 
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five vice presidents of the United States 
had only one given name each. 
According to the U. S. Postal Guide, 
there are in this country 12 Clevelands, 7 
Philadelphias and 30 Washingtons. One 
wonders when Roosevelts will sprout up. 
W. L. W., New Jersey. 


1 was perfectly fascinated with that bit 
about there being a law against middle 
names. But that’s one of those tag ends 
of information that exasperate me as much 
as they intrigue. What was the objection 
to middle names? Who objected? Why was 
the law framed? When was it abolished? 

And speaking of names, the very day 
I received W. L. W.’s letter I had been do. 
ing a bit of philosophizing along that line 
myself. In the apartment house in which 
I have lived for some years, there used to 
be a lady named Trueworthy. She moved 
recently, and apparently she went off with. 
out paying her bills, for tucked into the 
frame over the mail boxes a sheaf of bills 
addressed to Miss Trueworthy has been 
flapping dismally for weeks, among them 
a bill for her daily paper. It has always 
seemed to me one of the lowest forms of 
human depravity to neglect to pay the little 
paper boy who trudges on his daily rounds, 
through rain and snow and hail and sleet, 
to bring us the news. And her name is 
Trueworthy. 


Jobs for the Hard of Hearing 


Here’s a man whose supreme enjoyment 
at the moment is his job. He was a teacher 
of lip reading for some years, but now he 
is working in a research laboratory and 
liking every minute of it. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

I wish someone would write a good ar- 
ticle right away urging the hard of hearing 
to step out and get jobs for themselves now 
in war industry and elsewhere. I have 
thought of writing one myself, but haven't 
enough time now to do it justice. There are 


thousands of the hard of hearing who have © 


complained for years that they could not 
get work, although they “longed” to have 
a job. That does not apply today, because 
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workers of every type are badly needed, 
and any person with the will to work can 
get a job. It will show up some of our 
weak sisters and brothers, I fear, who have 
talked a lot but didn’t really mean it. 

In the plant where I work they will take 
anyone and place him where he can use the 
jaculties he has. There are any number of 
crippled and otherwise handicapped people 
working there. One boy has a right arm 
which is useless, and he keeps it hanging, 
with his hand in his pocket. The left arm 
is shorter than it should be, and he hasn't 
jull use of it, but he can use it skilfully to 
a certain extent, so he has two jobs. He 
helps the timekeeper part of the time, and 
the rest of the time he pulls baskets of 
shells out of a machine in which they are 
sprayed with acid. He is on the best of 
terms with everyone and his chest sticks 
out like a pigeon’s. It has done wonders 
jor his morale. It does the same for all of 
us, | might add. 


I am crazy about my own job. I am an 
assistant in the research and chemical 
laboratory of a big brass and copper com- 
pany. The work is varied and interesting, 
pays more than I’ve earned in years, and 
is helping to win the war. So | am content. 
All of our products go directly to the War 
Department, and the manufacture of such 
things is very interesting to me. I am 
enough on the inside to have some idea 
what makes things click; and if they do not 
click I have a chance to help run down the 
trouble. So I feel I am really helping in a 
very big and very important work. 

I live 15 miles away from my work and 
ride back and forth in a jitney. When the 
weather is good all is well; but we have 
had everything in the weather book this 
year, including a steady succession of ice 
storms which leave our nice rolling hills 
one glare of ice. So the transportation prob- 
lem has caused me some concern. I do not 
care to drive our own car while the weather 
is so bad, so am willing to put up with 
some shortcomings in order to let someone 
else do the worrying for me. 
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In a letter which I had from Mrs. Mon- 
tague some time ago, she asked me if I 
had a “comfortable place to stay.” That 
shows clearly that the REVIEW staff 
does not read the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
If Mrs. Montague read the Journal even 
once in a while she would have seen Mrs. 
Taber’s column, “Diary of Domesticity,” 
now running on its sixth year. In that she 
describes our life here at Stillmeadow, and 
enough people read it to bring in a con- 
stant stream of fan letters from all over 
the world. We have an old house, said to 
be around 200 years old. It has modern 
equipment (electrical) throughout, with a 
hot water furnace with self stoker, and the 
whole house has been insulated with rock 
wool and has storm windows besides. We 
have spent a lot of time, energy and money 
fixing it up, and we think it is pretty nice. 
We are not city folks, anyhow, and like the 
country better, as do our eight dogs and 
two cats. 

I must close and pack my lunch. I am 
on night shift this week. 


F. A. TaBer, CONNECTICUT. 


That’s one on me, as well as on Mrs. 
Montague. I’ve been reading Grace Taber’s 
“Diary of Domesticity” in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for years, without ever con- 
necting it with the Frank Taber with whom 
I had corresponded. Now I shall have to 
revolutionize my ideas about both of them. 
We’ve had Mrs. Appleyard right here in 
the Mail Box, and now we have Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber. To even things up, we ought 
to have Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, and Mr. and 
Mrs. North. 

And speaking of jobs for the hard of 
hearing, E. S., of Kansas City, Missouri, 
sends me this clipping from a newspaper 
published in Chattanooga, Tennessee: 


Wanted: Registered druggist—Young, old, deaf 
or dumb. Must have license and walk without 
crutches. 


There is a thought for this month. It 
would be gilding the lily to add anything. 


Sincerely yours, 


MATHER. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Birds of Australia 


By ALLEYNE Cook GEER 


Introduction 


USTRALIA is richer in birds than any 
A other part of the British Empire. 
There are more wonder birds in 
Australia than in any other country in the 
world. 

There are over seven hundred varieties 
of birds in Australia. 

(N. B.—The verses which precede some 
of the exercises are taken from Australian 
nursery rhymes, and when they are quoted, 
should be written on the blackboard before- 
hand.) 

1. The Emu. 


“Though lacking wings with which to fly. . 


An Emu that I knew, 
Had such strong legs that when he ran 
He positively flew!” 

What is the largest bird in the world? 
The ostrich. 

The emu is the second largest bird in the 
world. 

He is something like an ostrich. 

He is about seven feet high. 

He is dull brown in colour. 

His feathers are speckled and long and 
shaggy. 

He does not fly. 

He runs very fast. 

He can run as fast as thirty-five miles 
an hour. 

The eggs of the emu are very large and 
are dark green in colour. 

They weigh twenty-six ounces. 

Emus breed in the winter months of 
June, July and August. 

In the Southern Hemisphere. winter be- 
gins in June. 

The male bird is a model parent. 

He nearly always sits on the eggs. 

He sits on the eggs for ten weeks. 

He looks after the chicks when they 
hatch. 


HOW MANY CROSS WORD PUZZLE ADDICTS 
THE 


CAN IDENTIFY THIS BIRD? YES, IT IS 
EMU, A NATIVE OF AUSTRALIA 


There are usually about seven chicks in 
one nest. 

There may be as many as seventeen 
chicks at one time. 

The emu roams all over Australia. 

He is the national bird of Australia. 

The portrait of the emu will be found on 
all pieces of Australian silver money. 

He forms part of the Australian Coat of 
Arms. 


Questions. 
1. How large is the emu? 
2. What other bird does he resemble? 


3. In what way does he differ from oth- 
er birds? 
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THE KOOKABURRA OR LAUGHING JACKASS, THE BIRD THAT LAUGHS LIKE A MAN 


How fast can he run? 
What sort of feathers has he? 
What size are the eggs? 


Does the mother or father bird usual- 
ly take charge of the eggs? 


8. How many chicks are hatched at one 


time? 


9. Where does the emu roam? 


10. Where can the portrait of the emu 
be found? 


2. The Kookaburra or Laughing 
Jackass. 


“The Kookaburra—laughing bird. 

At sunset and at dawn is heard. 

He laughs with vim, he laughs with glee. 
He laughs at you. he laughs at me. 

The laughing jackass he is named, 

Of all Australia’s birds most famed. 
Quite fearsome snakes he ofte. kills, 

With these, his little tummy fills.” 


The Kookaburra is a large heavy bird. 

He belongs to the Kingfisher family. 

He is white and grey and his feathers are 
usually ruffled. 

His bill is large and very strong. 

He is a very popular bird. 


He does not sing like other birds. 

He laughs very loudly. 

He is called a Laughing Jackass. 

His laugh is very merry. 

He usually laughs at sunrise and sunset. 

Baby Kookaburras try to laugh like the 
father and mother birds. 

The father and mother birds encourage 
them. 

The Kookaburras live in holes in the 
trees about 15 feet from the earth. 

He is a very useful bird. 

He kills snakes and mice. 


Questions. 


1. What size bird is the Kookaburra? 
2. To what family does he belong? 
3. What kind of feathers does this bird 


have? 

4. Why is he called a Laughing Jack- 
ass? 

5. What do the baby Kookaburras try 
to do? 

6. Where does the Kookaburra live? 

7. Why is he so useful? 


A story about some United States sol- 
diers in Australia was recently published 


RUSTRALIR 
4. 
5. 
A 


THE BLACK SWAN IS THE EMBLEM OF THE 
STATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


in an Australian newspaper. Two Ameri- 
can officers were playing golf on a public 
golf links near Kew in Australia. One of 
them had just missed an easy putt, and was 
feeling annoyed. He was still further an- 
noyed when he heard a loud laugh from 
somewhere nearby. Both men _ whirled 
around to see who was laughing, but they 
could not see anyone. The other man swung 
his putter, and again there was the same 
loud laugh. Thoroughly aroused, the two 
officers began to search the nearby woods, 
and on a tree soon found the one who had 
been laughing at them—a_ kookaburra. 
Everything ended happily, with the officers 
laughing louder than the bird. 


3. The Black Swan. 


The Black Swan is the emblem of the 
State of Western Australia. 

He was the first Australian bird to be 
seen alive in Europe. 

He was first seen in Holland. 

This was about 250 years ago (January 
1697). 
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The black swan is more beautiful than 


the white bird. 


He has jet black plumage and a red bill 


and red feet. 


He is found all over Australia. 
He is a familiar sight on the lakes and 


bays throughout the country. 


In some parts of the country the black 


swan is used for food. 


Black Swans lose their feathers in the 


month of February. 


They lose all their main feathers at the 


same time. 


They are unable to fly for about a month. 
Swans usually fly in formation. 
They usually fly in the formation of the 


letter V. 


The young swans are called cygnets. 
The cygnets of both black and white 


swans are grey. 


(Continued on page 188) 


THE MAGPIE IS A MISCHIEVOUS AND 
INTELLIGENT BIRD 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—-and ships—and sealing wax—-of cabbages—and kings.” 


Oregon’s Program 


The Oregon Outlook discussed, in its 
December and January issues, the Oregon 
program for the education of the physi- 
cally handicapped. The new law, passed 
hy the state legislature in 1941, defines 
handicapped children and arranges for 
such special instruction as may be re- 
quired, to be supplied in special classes or 
special schools, or in the home, or through 
special instruction in the regular classes. 
The law is clearly expressed, detailed and 
comprehensive. It empowers the board of 
directors of any school district which has 
one or more handicapped children to es- 
tablish special classes or instruction, either 
locally or on a county wide plan provid- 
ing itinerant teachers. Administration of 
the law ‘is under the state board of educa- 
tion. The entire text is published in the 
December Outlook. In the January issue, 
Superintendent Clatterbuck interprets it for 
the benefit of parents of deaf and hard of 
hearing children. He explains that the plan 
for the next two years includes the employ- 
ment of a state director and three super- 
visors, one of whom will act exclusively for 
the deaf and hard of hearing. working with 
the State School for the deaf, the state 
board of health and the state department 
of education. The recent state wide hear- 
ing tests conducted under Dr. Warren H. 
Gardner have revealed large numbers of 
children with hearing handicaps whose 
needs will be taken care of under the new 
law. The immediate effect will be. Mr. 


—Louis Carroll 


Clatterbuck says, to increase the popula- 
tion of the school for the deaf; but as spe- 
cial classes are established for hard of 
hearing children in the public schools, 
more and more of these children will be 
returned to their homes to attend such 
classes in day schools. 


Montreal Hearing Aid Bureau 


The Montreal Standard for January 23 
devoted several pages of its rotogravure 
section to the Montreal Hearing Aids Bu- 
reau, a non-profit organization sponsored 
by medical men of Montreal and vicinity 
and supplying opportunity for hard of 
hearing persons of all ages to try out vari- 
ous makes of hearing aids and make a 
selection unhampered by sales pressure. 
The Bureau was described in the Vota 
Review for January, page 45. The Mon- 
treal Standard illustrates its account with 
photographs of individuals using hearing 
aids: a little boy of five wearing the air 
conduction receiver of a group instrument: 
an adolescent girl struggling to hear 
through an old fashioned ear trumpet, and 
her more modern sister with a new model 
vacuum tube aid. A young woman illus- 
trates her method of wearing the various 
parts of the instrument. A happy man is 
shown dancing with a beautiful young lady 
and wearing an inconspicuous hearing aid 
which enables him to hear the music. A 
young girl uses a portable “desk set.” An 
older woman listens to a sermon in church, 
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using the receiver attached to the wiring 
equipment installed in the pew. All the pic- 
tures are attractive and well posed. 


Hearing Aids for the Blind 
Mr. Clyde Johnson, of the Illinois School 


for the Deaf, has an interesting article in 
the January 1943 Outlook for the Blind, in 
which he takes up the question as to wheth- 


er the technique involved in purchasing a 


hearing aid for a blind person should differ 
in any way from that operating in the 
selection of an aid for one with normal 
sight. As he does not think any special 
technique is indicated, Mr. Johnson’s ar- 
ticle resolves itself into a very interesting 
discourse on hearing aids in general and 
how the uninitiated person can go about 
selecting the aid best suited to his needs. 


A New Bulletin 
Volume I, Number 1 of The Bulletin, 


issued by the Southern California Break- 
fast Club, appeared in January. The Break- 
fast Club is “A Coordinating Council for 
the Hard of Hearing Societies of Southern 
California,” and The Bulletin is issued four 


times a year. It is edited by a committee 
of the board of directors, the officers of the 
club being: President, Conrad Selvig; Vice 
President, Roland Fanton; Secretary, Helen 
Scriver; Treasurer, Sara P. Lynd. The 
Bulletin is a four-page folder, three columns 
to the page. Its makeup is most attractive. 


The Hard of Hearing School Child 


The January 1943 Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, published by the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, a department of 
the N. E. A., offers an article by Mrs. 
Louise M. Neuschutz on “Our Responsibil- 
ity to the Hard of Hearing School Child.” 
Mrs. Neuschutz stresses the need of a medi- 
cal and educational program to discover 
and aid hard of hearing children in the 
public schools, and outlines some of the re- 
quirements of such a program. 
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How to Help Your Hearing Aid 


The Sonotone Corporation has just pub. 
lished an attractive and useful booklet ep. 
titled, “The Hearing Aid User’s Wartime 
Guide.” It is made up of Do’s and Don'ts 
to teach the hearing aid user: How to Take 
Care of Your Instrument; How to Obtain 
Better Service from Your Cords; How to 
Prolong the Life of Your Batteries. 

The foreword expresses graphically the 
need for such a publication: 


Our Government, fully recognizing the impor. 
tance of hearing aids to national health, well. 
being and morale, has given priorities to the 
hearing aid industry on all materials required 
for their manufacturing and servicing. A number 
of the materials used in this industry are vital 
to the war effort—for example, vacuum tubes, 
plastics, the copper employed in cords, the zinc 
and rubber used in manufacturing batteries, 
Thus, the generous attitude of the Government 
in respect to supplies imposes on all of us the 
responsibility of saving and conserving material 
as far as it is in our power to do so. 

To this end, the brochure offers specific 
suggestions for taking care of a hearing 
aid, for instance: don’t expose it to the 
hot sun; don’t leave it in a warm place; 
don’t drop it; don’t yank cords; don’t jerk 
batteries apart; don’t test batteries with a 
radio battery tester; don’t hoard B bat. 
teries. All these necessary commands and 
a number of others are set forth succinctly. 
with appropriate illustrations. Everybody 
who uses a hearing aid should have a 


copy. 


A Program for Hearing Conservation 


This is the title of a booklet just issued 
by the Bureau for Handicapped Children 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and sponsored by 
Frank V. Powell, Director of the Bureau. 
Mr. Powell thanks the members of the fol- 
lowing committee for the preparation of 
the bulletin: Dr. Robert West, University of 
Wisconsin; V. A. Becker, Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf; and 
Joseph Rohr, Jr., formerly state superviso: 
of the state-wide hearing survey. The book- 
let has only 16 pages, but it sums up admi- § 
rably what needs to be known about public 
school children with defective hearing, how 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Six Weeks Summer Session JUNE 21 - JULY 30 


Featuring 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 

Courses for Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 

Undergraduate Courses for Teachers of Other Types of Handicapped Children 

Method Course for Teachers of Speech Reading for Adults 

Jena Method of Speech Reading for Adult Hard of Hearing 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with University of Michigan Leading to 
Master’s Degree 


The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Phonetics 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children Seminar in Problems of Teaching the Deaf 
Hearing Aids and Their Use Beginning Speech Correction 

Testing Auditory Acuity Education of Exceptional Children 
Essentials of Language Development and Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


Reading for the Deaf 
For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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to find them and what to do for them. The 
use of the 4A audiometer is described, also 
its possible inadequacies, and the necessity 
for training in its use; the value of hearing 
tests is explained; also the duty of the 
school to “make proper adjustments, pro- 
vide adequate facilities, and adopt appro- 
priate techniques so that the children may 
benefit from the school’s offerings.” The 
text has been prepared with great care by 
persons skilled in this field, and the book- 
let fulfills its purpose excellently. 


School Reports 
The 1941-42 report of the Clarke School 


celebrates the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the school’s founding. Its beautiful golden 
cover bears the dates 1867-1942, and the 
illustrations include fine likenesses of the 
principals of the school from Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers to Dr. Frank Reiter. There is 
also a delightful picture of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the School Corpora- 
tion. In addition to the usual sections re- 
porting on the progress in the various de- 
partments of the school, there is an account 
of the anniversary celebration, October 20, 
1942, with copies of the addresses delivered 
on that occasion by Mrs. Coolidge, Dr. 
Reiter, Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Dr. E. A. 
Gruver and the chairmen of the committees 
on Education, Health and Finance. An 
interesting feature of the celebration, also 
included in the report, comprises personal 
sketches by a fifteen year old girl and a 
fifteen year old boy, both in the 7B class, 
both telling what Clarke School has done 
for them. 

The June, 1942, report of the Central 
New York School for the Deaf states that 
ground was broken last spring for the new 
dining-gymnasium building, for which the 
state appropriated $40,000. Many changes 
have been made in the plan, to obviate the 
use of war materials, and the work has 
gone forward slowly because of labor short- 
age, but the building is nearing completion. 
The enrollment is less this year because 
many of the older pupils have gone into in- 
dustry. The school has been designated 
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the up-state center for the vocational train. 
ing of the deaf, and a course in power 
machine operation has been added to the 
vocational courses meeting with state ap. 
proval. 

The thirty-second biennial report of the 
Minnesota School reveals some of the dif. 
ficulties all residential schools are undergo. 
ing because of the war. The principal of 
the academic department and of the voca. 
tional department, Mr. Farrar, was called 
to the service. Miss Josephine Quinn now 
has charge of the entire academic depart. 
ment, and Mr. Carl F. Smith is vocational 
principal. The school enrolled thirty-four 
beginning children, all six years of age, 
necessitating an additional teacher to help 
take care of this large group. The enroll. 
ment of so many six-year-olds indicates that 
parents are more willing to send their deaf 
children to school, and that the field work 
done by the school is bearing fruit. 


A Governor with an Earphone 


“Ungovernable Governor” is the title of 
an article by Jack Alexander in the Satur. 
day Evening Post for January 23. It isa 


_profile of Governor Charles Edison of New 


Jersey, who is trying to give an honest 
government to a state that has been mis- 
ruled for twenty-five years by the perennial 
Boss Hague of Jersey City. Like his fa. 
mous father, Thomas Edison, the governor 
is quite hard of hearing. He wears an ear- 
phone which he apparently removes when 
he thinks deafness would be an asset, for 
during the summers he sometimes uses 4 
cottage at Sea Girt not a hundred yards 
from where the Jersey Central trains chug 
intermittently and near the National Guard 
target range, and he does his work un- 
hothered by the noise. Governor Edison. 
according to Mr. Alexander, is “a slow but 
thorough thinker,” and he has a Gilbertian 
sense of humor which stands him in good 
stead in a state whose constitution has not 
been revamped for a hundred years, and 
where “the antiquated governmental setup 
is cockeyed, queer and complicated, and 
its organizational chart looks like a dish of 
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1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. hee less — easily carried sion 

Height 4%” Width 2146" 9. Simple to charge — without taking 

Thickness 1” apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
solution 

4. Neat in appearance 11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 


Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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spaghetti.” Governor Edison is trying 
slowly, patiently, intelligently, to straighten 
this political tangle and give New Jersey 
an honest deal. For years a business man, 
head of the far flung enterprises stemming 
from his father’s many manufactories, he 
refused a senatorship because of his deaf- 
ness, but accepted the post of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy when it was offered 
him by President Roosevelt. He insti- 
tuted several naval reforms which have 
been of great service in the present war, 
and now, despite reverses, he is trying to 
reform New Jersey, “remaining passionate- 
ly devoted to the concept of a strong state 
government. operated for the benefit of the 
people rather than for. the professional poli- 
tician.” 


Miss Lucy Brownell 


The Newport Herald, offered in one of its 
fall issues of 1942 a tribute to Miss Lucy 
Brownell of that city, founder of the New- 
port Society for the Hard of Hearing, who 


had for years carried on a unique service 
for the cause that was her chief interest. 
Miss Brownell, during a period of years. 
contributed to the Herald, a weekly column 
bearing the title “For Hard of Hearing.” 
Containing news of local activities of the 
hard of hearing. stories of successful hard 
of hearing persons; reminders of the needs 
of hard of hearing persons everywhere, 
the column was always well written, in- 
teresting and cheerful, and it attracted 
favorable notice from many different 
sources. Miss Brownell, a graduate of 
Wellesley, and teacher of English in one 
of the Newport high schools, began in 
middle life to lose her hearing. Compelled 
finally to give up her teaching, she trans- 
ferred her interests to the cause of the hard 
of hearing, and not only built up an active 
organization in Newport, but took part in 
national activities in this field, and made 
friends for herself wherever she or her 
“column” travelled. It is a pleasant tribute 
to her influence to be able to state that the 
column will continue under the guidance 
of a personal friend of Miss Brownell. 
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Answers to Battery Questions 


The following questions, submitted by a 
correspondent, were published in the Janu. 
ary Votta REVIEW. 

1. Would it prolong the usefulness of a 
hearing aid battery to keep it in a refrig. 
erator as far as possible from the freezing 
unit? 

2. A report says: “If the plates of a bat. 
tery are made of pure lead, the loss on 
standing is less than 15% per year.” |s 
pure lead used in hearing aid batteries? 

3. The holes in new batteries are sealed 
over. After they have been punctured, 
would it help to make them last longer to 
seal them when not in use? 

Replies from Burgess Battery Co. Via E. W, 
Lundblad, Duluth, Minn. 

1. Yes, lower temperatures will preserve 
hearing aid batteries, and they will keep 
for much longer periods than when stored 
in room temperatures. The battery should 
be wrapped carefully in waxed paper, and 
will keep very nicely at about 20 degrees 
below zero. 

2. There is no lead used in hearing aid 
batteries, as they are of the dry cell con- 
struction. 

3. This pertains strictly to storage bat- 
teries and cannot be compared to dry cell 
hearing aid batteries. 

Replies from Sears Roebuck 

I notice that in your January issue one 
of your readers raises three questions re- 
garding the life of hearing aid batteries. 
While Sears, Roebuck and Co. has not par- 
ticipated to a large extent in the supplying 
of hearing aid batteries, we have had a 
wealth of experience in connection with the 
same type of battery used in rural homes 
for the operation of home radios. We are 
tempted, therefore, to answer the questions 
that your subscriber asked. 

In answer to questions 1 and 2 which 
refer to storage batteries, this is to advise 
that the comments made by the Willard 
Storage Battery Co. applied specifically to 
a storage type of battery. Since hearing 
aid batteries are of an entirely different 
type, the comments made do not apply. In 
answer to question three. the only purpose 
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in sealing the holes in new batteries is to 
assure the customer that the battery he is 
purchasing has not been used previously. 
The “seal” that is applied is usually of thin 
paper with no hermetic properties which 
would tend to exclude air and moisture. 
Each little battery cell is in itself hermeti- 
cally sealed against the action of moisture. 
Although hearing aid batteries are known 
as the “dry type,” their contents consist of 
a moist paste which will obviously be af- 
fected by high temperatures. It is possible, 
therefore, to keep a hearing aid battery 
fresh by storing it in a cool dry place. 

We do not recommend, however, the pur- 
chase of large quantities of batteries in ad- 
vance of the time when they will be actu- 
ally used in an instrument. Obviously, one 
or two extras on hand are desirable for 
emergency use. If larger quantities are 
purchased and stored, very little saving 
will be accomplished, since all batteries of 
this type depreciate in electrical energy 
whether they are being used or not. 

D. A. Barnes, Dept. 657. 


Hearing Aids Deductible from Tax 


Miss Nedra Cramer has received from 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a letter which she feels will be of 
interest to the majority of our members. 
We give the letter in full: 


Reference is made to your letter dated Dec. 
28, 1942, in which you ask for information re- 
garding income tax deductions for depreciation 
and maintenance of a mechanical hearing aid 
which is absolutely essential for occupational 
reasons. 

It is held by this office that the cost of an 
ear phone for improving the hearing, plus the 
annual expense of maintaining same, constitutes 
“medical care” as defined by section 127 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, in that it is an amount paid 
for the purpose of affecting a function of the 
_ body, and as such is deductible within the limi- 
tations imposed by this section. 

In view of the fact that beginning with the 
year 1942, the cost and the maintenance of a 
hearing aid are considered deductible expenses 
instead of personal expenses, a deduction for de- 
preciation of such instruments is not allowable 
in computing net taxable income. J. Mooney, 
Deputy Commissioner. The Hartford Bulletin, 
February, 1943. Published by the Hartford 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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First Aid to the School Library 
(Continued from page 137) 


but perhaps if American schoals would 
awaken to its value its publishers might 
reissue it. 

“The Story of Lip Reading” was pub. 
lished by the Volta Bureau in 1931. It is 
the only American work that covers the 
history of the education of the deaf in Eu. 
rope and the United States, including the 
rise of organizations in this field. It is 
fully documented and written in readable 
style. It is now out of print because the 
schools showed so little interest in it that 
it took the Volta Bureau ten years to dis. 
tribute 500 copies. It might still be brought 
up to date and reissued if enough persons 
were interested. 

Dr. Goldstein’s compendious “Problems 
of the Deaf” and “The Acoustic Method” 
are still obtainable, and both of them 
should be in every school library. Alex. 
ander Graham Bell’s “Mechanism of 
Speech” is still procurable in its eighth 
edition, although it is more in demand by 
teachers in the general field of speech cor. 
rection than by the teachers of the deaf for 
whom it was prepared. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
list all the books that should be in the libra- 
ry of a school for the deaf, but to mention 
only a few of those that every school library 
must have in order to function. Very often 
teachers who are asked to give summer 
school courses find there is nothing avail- 
able for their students to read. If the near- 
est school for the deaf had bound volumes 
of the Votta Review and the Annals and 
the Teacher of the Deaf, and the instructor 
were herself familiar with the potentialities 
of these sources of information, her job 
and that of her students would be easier. 

It would be a good idea for the schools 
to start now to make these tools available, 
and at the same time to impress the teach- 
ers with the far reaching possibilities of the 
well equipped school library when it is 
rightly used. 
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HEARING AID 


| us make a scientific hearing test. There is no charge—not 
even the slightest obligation. 

We will test both ears at the different frequencies, using the 
modern Western Electric Audiometer, and chart the results. The 
hard-of-hearing person can see his own record. 

The chances are 10 to 1 that the individual tested is not really 
deaf—and can hear with proper help. But that extra help is vitally 
important! 

When we know ell essential facts, we select and adapt the Hearing 
Aid (Vacuum Tube or Carbon) best suited to the individual. Final 
accurate adjustments are made to,take care of personal preferences. 

Let us explain our “golden rule” policy—your assurance that our 
personalized service is satisfactory to the customer. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service .. . through Authorized Dealers in all principal cities 


Western 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


362 pages $4.00 
COMINATION PRICES 
Books I, II and III (mi graphed) $7.50 
Books III and IV $6.50 
Books I, II, II, and IV $10.00 
AU Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights, P. O0., Seattle, Washington 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


- Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 

for teaching their own children 

offered to parents 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 

offered to teachers 

now qualified to teach children 

who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 
28 Pine St. Tel. 4554 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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The Psychology of Speech 
(Continued from page 139) 


to associate movement meaning with speech 


_ meaning and vice-versa. Too much impor. 


tance cannot be attached to the process of 
shortening the movement-meaning period 
and attaching as soon as possible the move. 
ments for the word symbols. 


Helen Keller’s First Word 


That was a marvelous experience for 
Helen Keller the day she came to associate 
a word symbol for water, thanks to the in. 
sight of her teacher, Miss Sullivan. The 
primary meaning for water was, and con 
tinued to be, the feel of its dripping cool 
ness at the pump when water was pouring 
out, or when thirst was being quenched, 
But then came something that meant the 
same thing—the spelling of the word wa 
t-e-r in her hand. This experience given 
to Helen by Miss Sullivan opened up an 
amazing new world to her hitherto im 
prisoned mind, the world of verbal symbols 
as against the more cumbersome world of 
things. Symbols are much easier to manip- 
ulate than meaning responses. They are 
the handles to complex instruments. 

A following out of this theory may help 
one to understand the difficulty of leam- 
ing a foreign language. At first one gets 
the vocal adjustments for saying Aund or 
chien and then the vocalization for dog, 
followed by the arousal of one’s customary 
adjustment to a canine companion. Mas 
tery of a foreign language comes only with 
the dropping out of the intermediary sym- 
bol, and this usually takes several years. 
The time could be shortened if the foreign 


words were to be tied up directly with the 


objects or situations. 

Of especial interest to Review 
readers in this connection is the difficulty 
experienced by the deaf who have learned 
to vocalize. In the case of a seeing and 


vocalizing lip-reader who has recovertd 


some degree of hearing, the shifting from 
lip-reading to sound interpreting is sucha 
case as that of a normal person’s learnings 
foreign language. At first the effort of the 
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ACOUSTICON GOES TO WAR! 


* The 128 Acousticon offices stand ready to serve 


ray help F our country by facilitating the placement of the 
f eam F man and woman power of the hard of hear- 
one gels § ing at the service of the nation. Consult your 
hund ot § nearest Acousticon Institute for full information. 
for dog, § See telephone directory under “Acousticon 
stomary © Institute” in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


. Mas For full story of Government Deafness Sur- 
nly with vey,in accordance with whose findings the new 
iry Symphonic Acousticon has been developed, 
il years. § write Dept. 416 for copy of free booklet, en- 


titled “Government Attacks Deafness.” 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ong 
fiers are stil! available under conte T=, 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St.  (A2) NEW YORK 
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learner is to shift from characteristic 
sounds to special lip movements and the, 
over to meanings. But here, as always jy 
learning another language, one must com, 
pel oneself to cut straight across from sym. 
bolic sounds to the body adjustments thy 
yield meaning. This naturally requires wy. 
usual persistence, patience, and time, as js 
true for anyone who learns to “think” jn, 
foreign tongue. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 146) 
all faculty teas, receptions, etc., will be 
omitted for the duration. 
Vv 
Owing to the time out for "Black Ou 
Drills, Fire Drills, Red, Cross Drives, De 
fense Stamp Drives, Scrap and Nylon 
Stocking Drives, etc., the school assume 
no responsibility for how much your child 
learns this term. 
VI 
On account of the War Emergency, with 
its scarcity of doctors and nurses for civil 
ians, if your child gives measles, mumps ot 
chicken pox to any other child in this 
school, both you and your offspring will be 
dealt with according to laws for saboteur, 
Vil 
Any visitor or observer who is caught 
jotting things down in a note book will k 
arrested as a spy. The note book will bk 
torn up. We always want to tear them w, 
anyway, since we can’t take a peek at them. 


Acoustic Training Helps Lip Reading 

(Continued from page 135) 
rally assumed that he is using his heariy 
and not depending on lip reading as much 
as the other children do. Only if one uss 
motion pictures and thus gives the visul 
cues without accompanying auditory cuts 
does one find out how much the child wit 
residual hearing is actually able to red 
the lips. 

Summarizing all these, results we mi 
say that lip reading and auricular trainiay 
are closely related. It is clear that time 
spent on the one benefits the other and-thd 
training of residual hearing is one of th 
best ways of improving lip reading. 
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CLEAN 
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Get your copies of 
2 important books 


To help you get the most from your hearing 
aid and keep its efficiency at high level dur- 
ing wartime, Maico has prepared two at- 
tractive, valuable booklets which will be 
mailed to you free. 


‘“‘Hints on How to Keep 'Em Hear- 
ing’’ tells how to keep your hearing aid | 
(any make or type) inorder... howtocare % 
for cords to avoid excessive wear .. . how 
to keep batteries at peak efficiency . . . use 
of wartime substitute batteries . . . tips on 
cleaning, and other data of real importance 
to all owners of hearing aids. | 


‘“‘Background of Hearing,’’ a beauti- 
fully illustrated 20-page booklet in four col- 
ors, describes the fascinating story of elec- 
tronic research, development of a world- 
famous precision hearing-test instrument, 
and the final triumph — today’s small, com- 
fortable, brilliantly efficient hearing aid. 


WRITE TODAY for these free booklets! Ad- 
dress: Maico Co., Inc., 2632 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HAVE 
INSTRUMENT 
CHECKED 
REGULARLY 


TAKE CARE OF 
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HARD OF HEARING 
HEAR WITH 


RAVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollarsin battery cost. —- 


Made by A ONLY 
ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION $2950 
Your Guarantee . M.A. COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 


Zenith Radio Corporation i] 
680 N ; North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 

Without obligation send me Rvox catalog and | 
ene concerning free home trial. ' 


NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 


2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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One Parents’ Association 
(Continued from page 140) ; 
munication to the president of the Board” i 
of Education covering the entire matter, J 
On December 21, just two weeks later, fy 
was in receipt of a communication advisiggh 
me that the president of the Board of Edm 
cation had turned over my letter to hime 
(the associate superintendent of schools}m 
and that he was happy to announce tha 
two electricians had been assigned the 
of repairing the hearing aids. To dalam | 
fourteen of the twenty-one hearing aidge | 
have been repaired, reports the Prineipg 
of 47. 
Some day we’re going to boast before thay 
children about our parents’ association, 


The Association in War Time ¥ 
(Continued from page 134) 1 
our minds flexible and be prepared to maker 
changes. We must be willing to discam 
social and educational theories which 
no longer match the changing times, 
meet existing conditions. This does not 
mean that we must grasp at any and every 
fanciful project as a sure cure for all our 
difficulties. We must keep our courage 
and keep on working, using the same type 
of common sense our predecessors exer. 
cised. There will be plenty of obstacles 
to overcome and many problems to solve, 
and we will win the full fruits of world 
changes only if we match them with equal 
progress in our thinking and planning. The 
Association and the Bureau are the center 
of our activities. We, the members of the 
Board, must be prepared to accept the ob- 
ligations as well as the benefits of member- 
ship, and do everything in our power to 
further its interests. 


A Challenge to Educators 


The times are a challenge to educators. 
Business men may recede from their posi 
tion of “business as usual,” because the 
war makes many of their activities impos 
ble; but educators have to exercise firmness 
as well as discretion to prevent any rece 
sion from “education as usual.” Educa 
tion cannot be regarded as an alternative 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) , 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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to war; it must go on, no matter what turn 
the war takes. 

There will be increasing demands 9 
educators and on all those who deal with 
problems of education. The activities of 
the Association and the Volta Bureau ar 
necessary, and we will manage somehow ty 
carry them on. We will be ready for in. 
creased demands on our usefulness when 
peace comes, and we will not depart from 
the basic principles upon which the Asso. 
ciation was founded. 


Handicapped Workers in Industry 
(Continued from page 141) 
mands and working conditions for vari. 
ous jobs. This, with an analysis of the 
jobs in terms of the usual factors of selec. 
tion, such as skill, aptitude and experience, 
should make it comparatively easy to de. 
termine which jobs an individual with a 
given handicap can undertake. “Selective 
placement methods should disregard tradi- 
tional practices and give full consideration 
to the actual requirements of the jobs. The 


preemployment physical examination can_ 


be a practical device for aiding in selective 
placement, but the examiner’s information 
must be factual . . . As with other workers, 


the handicapped person must be suitably . 
placed. The right man in the right job in 


the right place will win the war.” 


Hearing Aid Suggestions from Brazil 
(Continued from page 159) 

at Eton” with Mickey Rooney. I wore an 

instrument provided by the theatre itself. 

and was delighted with the result. I had 

never understood English so well in the 

movies. I did not lose a word. Brazil has 


1,450 motion picture theatres showing’ 


American talkies in English. In Rio de 
Janeiro alone, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Company has recently built three large and 
luxurious theatres. Besides these, there 
are several opera houses where intern 
tional opera companies play every yeat. 
Notwithstanding this, there are no hearing 
aids in any of these places of entertain 
ment. 

What I say about hearing aids applie 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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equally to the battery manufacturers, So 
I should extend the above message to bat. 
tery makers, also, particularly those who 
put dated batteries on the market. 


How Grandmother Got Her Earphone 
(Continued from page 162) 


high in the center was a great heap of 
dimes. Around the edges of the pile, little 
packages of rolled coins kept the loose coins 
from falling to the floor. 

“Why, what’s this?” gasped the sales. 
man. “Somebody around here must have 
been saving coins.” 

“We all save,” replied James. “I’ve been 
saving dimes all my life, and I kept it up 
after I married. Then Helen started saving 
nickels and Pat saves pennies. We've been 
saving a long time. We all expected to buy 
something special. Pat wanted a bicyele, 
and Helen here wanted an electric range, 
and I kind of thought I'd like a new suit of 
clothes—but it’s all yours for Mother's 
hearing aid, if it tekes that much.” 

“Well,” said the salesman, drawing a 
long breath. “I hardly know what to say.” 

“T know what to say,” said Grandmother. 
“Pve got the best family in the world.” 


Beautiful Covers on School Papers 


The little papers published by the schools 
for the deaf often show evidence of artistic 
and typographical talent; and two covers 
which have appeared recently deserve es- 
pecial mention. The January 1 issue of 
the New Mexico Progress shows a most in- 
interesting Mexican poster effect, done in 
color, with a conventional border of In- 
dian design. The beautiful half tone re- 
produced on the cover of the December 
Illinois Advance is entirely the work of 
pupils of the school. The original photo- 
graph was made by members of the school 
class in photography. The scene is one 
of the settings in a Christmas program 
staged bv the school’s dramatic club. The 
Virgin Mary portrayed in the photograph 
was impersonated by a pupil at the school. 
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ANNOUNCES 


New Model 


Vacolite meets the demand and need of 


many for a standard-quality Hearing Aid at 
lower costs and with economical upkeep. 
Guaranteed . . . Insured. 


Vacolite—One of the most modern hear- 
ing aids of today, using the latest develop- 
ments in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
Small—light—highly efficient. 


Frequency Control available in Model 
F—Is a Vacolite patented feature. Pro- 


Big 


Efficiency 
Quality 


NEW LOW COST 


COMPLETE 


vides proper balance between the vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


List Prices—Complete with individually 
fitted ear mould, batteries, guarantee, loss 
and breakage insurance. Model E, $98.75; 
G, $109.50; F, $150.00. Sold on terms 


—or 3% cash discount. 


Batteries—Vacolite features small A 
and B batteries. Heavy-duty batteries also 
available. 


VACOLITE AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 


Ds There are a few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less dealer stocks mm 
required, increased sales. National advertising support. Write for more information. 


VACOLITE 


3001-3003 North Henderson 


COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


Low Cost 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beauttul Grounds Around a Real Home 


i 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 


V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 

e TONE , Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL ... Crystal microphone. 

© New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 

... 


e DURABILITY . Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 
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_ With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 168) 


They are able to swim as soon as they 
are hatched. 


Questions. 


1. Of what State in Australia js 
black swan the emblem? be 

2. When was the black swan first “a 
in Europe? 

3. How does the black swan compare 
with the white swan? 

4. For what is the black swan some. 
times used ?* 


5. In what month does the black oa 


lose his feathers? : 
6. Why is he unable to fly for about 

a month? 4 
7. In what formation do swans usual 

fly? 

4. The Australian Magpie. 


The Australian Magpie is familiar to 
everyone who visits or lives in Australia, 

He has a smart black and white appear. 
ance. 

He is larger than a thrush. 

He builds a nest of sticks and wire. 

He builds it high up in the branches of 
a tree. 

In nesting time one must be wary of him. 

He is unfriendly and savage at this time. 

He is a mischievous and intelligent bird. 

Sometimes he may be taught to speak. 

The Australian magpie is a wonderful 
songbird. 

He sings best in the early morning. 

He sings in the most joyful way. 

Visitors to Australia rise before dawn to 
hear him sing. 

They say he is the world’s most beautiful 
songbird. 
Questions. 

1. What sort of appearance has the 
Australian Magpie? 

2. Of what does he build his nest? 

3. When must one be wary of the Mag- 
pie? 

4. When does the Magpie sing his best’ 

5. How do visitors compare the Magpie 


with other birds of the world? 
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High School for the Deaf 


four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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The Forgotten Men and 
Women 


THE DEAF-BLIND 


There is a book that tells about them, 
so graphically, so interestingly, that this 
most tragic of all double handicaps be- 
comes challenging rather than depressing 


THOSE IN THE DARK 

SILENCE 

By 
CORINNE ROCHELEAU 
and 
REBECCA MACK 
A Volta Bureau Publication 
PRICE, $2 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
Wickersham Bldg. 


133 E. 58th St., New York 
Te.. Plaza 3-2441 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three i~sertiors. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents a2 insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CRAFTS AND SEWING. Experienced teacher of crafts 
and sewing, college graduate, wishes position in school 
for the deaf. Address Box 200, Volta Review. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED: Intelligent, honest, deaf 
or hard of hearing woman not over 45, who is looking 
for a comfortable, permanent home on a farm, where 
we don’t have modern conveniences. One experienced 
in farm life preferred, but not ial. Mod 
waves. Position open April 1. Write, Robert Robb, 
Callicoon, New York. 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Courtesy.—Finally managing to obtain page 
age on a boat from Europe, Mr. Goldberg found 
himself assigned to a table with a very polit 
Frenchman. Before sitting down to eat, the 
Frenchman bowed, smiled and said, “Bon appetit? 
It sounded like an odd name, but Mr. Gol 
not to be outdone, rose, bowed and said, “Gold. 
berg.” Later he was talking to an acquaintang 
in the smoking room. “This Frenchman tells m 
his name’s Bonapartee,” he said, “and | tell hin 
mine—Goldberg. But he repeats it every meal” 
“Oh, you misunderstood,” said the friend, smiling 
“Bon appetit isn’t his name—that is French wish. 
ing you enjoy your meal.” “I see,” said Goldberg 
So at the next meal he rose, bowed and said, 
“Bon appetit.” Whereupon the Frenchman smiled, 
bowed, and murmured: “Goldberg.” 


Harder.—But a statesman is supposed to he 
familiar with all public questions. 

Herring.—Sure, but not necessarily with the 
answers. 


Anti-Climax Department.—The man at th 
telephone inquired: “Is this Peabody, Finchley, 
Longworth and Fitzgerald?” “Yes,” the reply 
came promptly: “this is Peabody, Finchley, Long 
worth and Fitzgerald.” “I’d like to speak to Mr. 
Smith,” said the caller. 


Apology.—Once upon a time in the good old 
days a court jester passed the king as the latte 
was bending over a basin washing his face 
Unable to resist the impulse he gave the kin 
a sound kick—and found himself in prison and 
ordered to be hanged. The king r-lented a trife, 
however, and said to the jester that he would 
pardon him if he would make an apology mor 
outrageous than the original insult. “Will you 
Majesty please forgive me,” said the jester, afte 
a moment’s consideration. “I didn’t know it was 
I thought it -was the 


you when I kicked you. 
Queen.” 


On the Horns of a Di'emma.—*What this 
town needs is good, clean milk,” shouted the 
orator. “And we should take the bull by the hom 
and demand it!” ‘ 


Fussy.—He was very fussy and irritated the 
barber by the numerous instructions he gave. 
However, the barber’s time came when the cus 
tomer ended up by pointing to his hair and in 
sisting: “I want my hair parted exactly in the 
middle.” The berber shook his head. “I can't d 
that sir,” he protested. “Can’t do it?” blustered 
the customer. “I’d like to know why not?” The 
barber shrugged his shoulders. “There’s an odd 
number. sir,” he declared. 
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YOUR 


Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


sed to be 
with the 


an at the 


Finke { comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 


oy, you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 


ak to Mr, 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
home calls except by request. 


Try “Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif-- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Central the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educatog 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitoriegl 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers om 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 

supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children’ q 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty off 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicant 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education. | ae 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address 
Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lang, Assistant Pen 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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